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EpiroRIAL AND Pt 


this issus is: 





NEWS OF 


~ 


THE WEEK 


i tee results of the first polls held last Sunday in’ the 
(; man Pri sie ntial Klection were much as 
xspected. That is to say the Nationalist candidate, Dr. 
J . polled the highest number of votes because the 

Republica ote was dissipated among a number of can- 

didates representing various shades of Republicanism. 

It is to be |} d that a suflicient number of those who 

support the Weimar Constitution and who desire a policy 

of Envopean conciliation will eet together in time to 
return President of moderate hue at the second polls 

{] eeks hen The figures, according to Re uter, 

\ | lk \ 

| Ter X ; an ee ee 10,787,870 

Dr. Br s f os ee = 7,838,676 

Dr. M ‘ a es 3,988,559 

Herr Thal ( Ww ) oe ee 1,885,770 

Dr. H h (D t) : fi ee «1,582,414 

J Held (1 1 ) ; os 99,036 

. I lor B n Fascista) oe 210,970 

* * 

1 . t ! { . 
When y look at these fieures we cannot help re flecting 

t} ] . + . 

that t might have been a great deal worse. Although 

lt had been foreseen, as we have said, that-the Nationalist 


ould be first. no one ventured to predict what 
} nd af majority he 
thy 


appointed by 


would have. The whole clection was 
As the first 


the Weimar Assembly there had never been 


dark, German President was 


a Presidential election till last Sunday, and there was no 
evidence whatever for forming estimates of strength. As 
there is practically universal suffrage for both sexes over 
the age of twenty-one, the constituencies were too large to 
be scientifically canvassed. 
that the 
received under French administration, and particularly in 


For our part, we had a dread 
harassing treatment which the Germans had 


the Ruhr Valley, might cause the flood of passion and 
defiant hatred, which had been stemmed of late, to well 
up again at the Presidential election and find expression 
in a huge Nationalist majority. That has not happened, 
If there had been real 
fanaticism it might easily have attached itself to General 
Ludendorff, but the vote for him was laughably small. 
# x Fs * , 


and we may be thankful for it. 


Indeed, fanatical views were notably absent ; both the 
extreme Right and the extreme Left fared badly. We 
need not disguise from ourselves that under the name of 
Nationalism Dr. Jarres stands more or less confessedly 
So far, however, from 
for 
election at the first polls, he has not even got so great a 


for a restoration of Monarchism. 


getting the absolute majority which is necessary 
majority as the Nationalist Party secured in the Reichstag 
elections three months ago. At the next polls a bare 
majority will be enough. It surely ought to be possible 
for the Republicans to agree upon a joint candidate in 
the interval. 
didate the 
Dr. 


for a British journal to take sides on an issue in a foreign 


In order to make sure of returning a can- 
Republicans must choose between Dr. Marx, 
graun and Dr. Hellpach. ft would be out of place 


country, but our fortunes are so intimately connected 
that we cannot be prohibited 
President 


with the peace of Kurope 
from carnestly desiring the election of a who 
Dr. Ma 


and perhaps with the highest sense of 


will act tempcrately. is the candidate with the 
greatest experience 
responsibility. 

* ae *- * 


last 


Mr. Cc. BR. 
ap ee 
a manifesto which 
CO-Op the 


He pleads with Europeans to abandon their suspicions, 


There ts at 
Das, the Swarajist leader, has ts 


ration 


a weleome sien in India 
i ued 


actually encourages with Government. 


but he also pleads with the youth of Bengal to 
abandon violence. Tle says that conversations with 
Kuropean friends have convineed him that Europeans 


4 


really believe that the Swarayjists were 
terrorism. H 


this opinion.  ~ Il am 


“1 ts 
resp msible for 


assassinations and desires therefore to 


dissipate opposed in principle to 
political assassination and to violence in any shape or 


It is absolutely abhorrent 


form. to me and my Party. 
to political progress. It 
IIe the ik 
Government for repression, which 
We c¢ 


ised an assassin if he 


to be an obstacl 


is also opposed to our religious te 


I consider ii 
wchings.” 
goes on to rebuke thi 
unnot forget, how- 


did 


he says never stops violen 


ever, that Mr. Das recently pr 


not praise assassinat lol. 


x + * * 

Mr. Das’s manifesto was naturally a principal topic 
when India was discussed in the House of Lords on 
Tuesday. Lord Olivier, who introduced the subject, 
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did not so much attack the Government as complain 
that Indians in Bengal were being arrested under an 
obsolete Regulation instead of under his own Ordinance 
of 192%. He explained his Ordinance at length and 
showed how it remedied the helplessness of the criminal 
code in the face of organized terrorism. The Ordinance, 
he insisted, was directed against revolutionary violence 
and not against political activity ; and so far as he knew 
there was no justification for the arrest of two members 
of the Legislative Council and the chief executive olflicer 
of the Caleutta Corporation. Lord Birkenhead explained 
that warrants of arrest had been issued under the old 
Regulation of 1818 in order to hasten the procedure, 
but the prisoners were all being treated now under the 
Ordinance. He could not agree that the three prominent 
persons whom Lord Olivier had mentioned were doubt- 
ful cases; “ politician’? and “ revolutionary ” were 
not contradictory terms. Finally Lord Birkenhead 
welcomed Mr. Das’s manifesto. He urged the Swarajists 
not to be content with a “* passive co-operation ” but to 
co-operate actively. 
* te # * 

On Wednesday Lord Balfour opened the new Hebrew 
University at Jerusalem. He pointed out that it was 
an experiment never tried before—the adaptation of 
Western methods to an Eastern Institution. Hebrew 
will be the language of the University, which will, how- 
ever, be free of all religious and racial tests. We trust 
that this comprehending spirit will be only one of many 
signs that the Jews will try to make a national home 
of Palestine. 

* * tt * 


in and not 


The debate last week in the House of Lords on the 
reform of the Upper House has given the whole problem 
a fresh importance. The announcement that the Prime 
Minister has appointed a Cabinet Committee to consider 
the question means that we must expect before long a 
statement of the Government's intentions. We sincerely 
hope that the Government will not commit the folly of 
raising an unnecessary Constitutional controversy. The 
Labour Party is not now urging abolition. We do not 
know whether Lord Haldane spoke for himself or for 
Labour last week, but certainly he was the most com- 
plaisant speaker of all with his remark that the House 
of Lords had better be left as it was. Without being 
so immobile as Lord Haldane—for we do want to sce 
the House of Lords seriously sifted and purged —we 
cannot deprecate too strongly any radical treatment. 
The truth is that the Parliament Act has left the House 
of Lords with a good deal more power than the opponents 
of that measure even thought possible. The Lords have 
been performing very well their function of delaying 
doubtful legislation—of holding it up until the ultimate 
judge, which is popular opinion, can deliver a verdict. 

2 a x: x: 

Surely it would be simply mad to propose some reform 
which would introduce the electoral principle, direct 
or indirect, into the House of Lords and make that House 
a rival to the Commens. The real reason why the 
louse of both and 
House of Lords is that it is utterly dissimilar from the 
The Constitutional eon- 

some so-called 


of the House of Lords would be like 


Commons tolerates respects the 


Commons. introduction of a 


treversy on drastic proposal for a 
* strenethening ” 
kicking up every dangerous sleeping dog in the country. 
What the Government require is peace and guict for 
a vitally important programme of industrial 


They would hopelessly 


reoregane- 


ization and social improvement. 


queer their own pitch if they tried to turn the Lords 
The possibility of peace and quiet would 


into a Senate. 


<n © ase — 


——$___—— 





disappear for two or three years. However, ag r 
Government refused wantonly to stir Up superfly 

trouble in connexion with the Trade Union Levy bea 
we have the satisfaction of believing that they oak. 
similarly wise in connexion with the House ad iek 


All that is really necessary for the reform of th, I 


is to insist upon some qualification of public hag 
in our hereditary legislators ; to appoint a certain ene 
of members to represent interests not hitherto adequately 
represented in the Upper House and, above all, to Wg 
duce the Referendum which will call in the final judomens 
of the masters of us all—the people. We were delighteg 
to sce that in the debate last week the Lord Chancello 
spoke very sympathetically of the Referendum, W, 
accept the omen. 
* * 2 

Last week we announced the approaching end of Lon] 
command in India. We years 
intensely with the whole Army and the Indian Grimm, 
ment that he had suddenly to undergo an operation 


Rawlinson’s term of 


and 
died from the effects on March 27th. His fighting 
qualities were proved in Burma, Egypt and Sout) 


Africa before his brain-work led to his command of th 
Staff College. Throughout the Great War he held high 
commands, at Ypres, Neuve Chapelle, Festubert and 
He commanded the new Fourth Army in th 
Somme battle in 1916 and would have conducted the 
flank attack from the Belgian Coast if it had ever takey 
place. He became Lord Haig’s right-hand man, and whey 
the tide turned in 1918, he took brilliant advantage of 
every chance to earry out the suecessful movements, 
After the Armistice he conducted the 
troops from Northern Russia, and in 1920 he went to India 
as Commander-in-Chief. 
full confidence of the military and civil authorities in 


Loos. 


evacuation of 


There he quickly gained the 


trving times of change, and what is perhaps most to his 
credit, the confidence of the Inchcape Committee, who 
purpose was to cut down expenses in his own sphere. 
His work for Great Britain mielit 
further but for his antimely death. 


have inuch 


vrone 
gon 


* ts x * 

The Interdepartmental Committee who were appointed 
with Mr. J. J. 
ciplinary amendments to the Army and Air Force Acts 
They recommend that the death 


Lawson as Chairman to enquire into dis- 


have now reported. 
penalty should be abolished for all military offences i 
peace-time except mutiny, and mutiny should not includ 
individual acts of insubordination. On active service, 
however, they insist that the death penalty must bi 
They point out that it leter 


tained. has had a_ deterrent, 
far more than a vindictive, effect and that. there is ampl 


scope for revision and mitigation, It is not safe to 
abolish this last dreadful reserve. Take it away and 


expect the public spirit of comrades to effect the sane 
discipline and you may have cither a relaxation ol 
discipline or find exasperated soldicrs shooting a comrade 
without trial. For the 
duty, for instance, endangering whole operations and tl 


crime of sleeping on sentry 


lives of fellows, the extreme penalty must hang over the 
The Committee 1 
ae 


heads of fallible human beings. 
that ] 


certain Jess extreme o ces ot violene 
to help a 


mend 


refusing Provost-Marshal, &c., sh 





transferred to categories for which 


penalty. The Committee and witnesses full 


the opinion of all ranks as well as leea 
opinion. They pay a satisfactory tribute 
of the i 
think that their recommendation 
all except those who on principle 


administration of the law in the past, and ¥ 
will be approved by 


deny man’s rig 
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take man’s life. On Wednesday in the House of Commons 
“] abour motion to abolish the death penalty in the Army 


Lap aira 
was heavily defeated. 

x * * ‘ 
41 
il 


Lord Burnham's further award in regard to the salaries 


school teachers was given 
‘on April Ist. Ith 
it has be 


prevail for six 


of clementary and secondary 

Jast week, and came into for is about 

wae ¥ . 
ble air of ce 


mpromise, but n well 


nded to 


, since 


it the inevita pr 
ived on all sides. It is int 
most Eduention 
ced beforehand 


exchanged in January 


Veals, and is 
Authorities aru 


hide by it 1 in this spivii 


ye 


formal and friendly notices termineting their agreements, 
To be ein with, no eacher’s sal ry is reduced now (a vt ry 


though increases will] 


el ve point psyem . 

her whed mo lowly by t] e who keepa salary bevend 
the new seal The 5 per cent. deduction for the pension 
scheme remains, but the full reductions suggested by the 


aa af , 
fhe maximum and 


\uthorities are not minimum 


salaries are slightly raised; adjustments are made in 


also between urban and rural areas. 
should 
nt. less than men for parallel work is retained, and will 


for another piece of hard 


between them, and 


The principle that women receive about 15 per 
et 
evuse disappointment in some quarters. Burnham 
deserves evervone’s gratitude 
work done with great ability; but one of the merits of 
arbitrators is that they serve without the expectation of 
thanks. 
e * ao Bd 

With deep regret we record a terrible mining accident 
which occurred in the Montagu Colliery at Scotswood. 
the 
There seems to be no 


and 


and boys were imprisoned by 


sudden flooding of the View Pit. 


The water 


Thirty-eight men 


hope of rescue. rose ra rescue 
parties held 
much to hope that the miraculous survival of the im- 
Redding Pit at 


of Comimons on Tuc sday 


were back by poisonous gases. It is too 


prisoned miners in the Falkirk can be 
r peated. In the House v night 
it was stated that the mining casualty list had been rising 
slowly year by vear It was suggested that the list might 


ed by enacting that shafts should be sunk closer 


together so as to shorten underground 1 adways and 
] 1 the danger of collapse. It vas also suggested that 
old li eislation, csp cially the Act of 19] Be should he more 
strictly enforeed. It was asked whether overmen could 


eports without fear of dismissal and 


whether all the inspectors were men of practical expe- 
ence. Colonel Lane Fox, speaking for the Government, 
pointed out that the British casualty list was the lowest 
1 t} Wol d. i pection Was compctent and the number 
ol } vectors had been inereased. Committices were 
exanuining the yo great dange! water and explosicn. 


We need say no more than that every decent person, 


hatever his pe litical opinions may be, desires that care- 
fulness and ingenuity should be exhausted in making 
the conditions as safe as possible for the miners. 


* 4 ca % 


] dl pinion 


al has for some years 





a etice in the treatment of cancer. A new and 
MOst yi mi il) re ul ot technical re search earried Onn 
in the laboratories in connexion with radium was des- 
( last week by the Chairman of the Court of Gover- 
nors, Mr. S. A. Courtauld. The wastage of the precious 
sub e by slow disintegration into the atmosphere 
i t ad o1 t] duced. The cimanations in 
if i of eas. entled radon. are condensed into solid 

and saved in tiny tubes. Each sced is capable 
of « vonderful healing work of the parent radium. 
secus h been use tL St. Bartholomew's already. and 


the Middlesex proposes to offer them to other hospitals. 
The capture of these formerly lost emanations gives hope 


for an extension of beneficent effeets which would other- 


vise have been Impo sible. 
* * *K x 


ter from a correspondent 
at Auckland describing the i any ways In Lord 
and frier dship of New 
very 


as a Governor 


Lasi week we published } 
which 
‘had earned the admiratic 
, ; 


ters 


4 


Zcalane It is evident that Lord Jellicce is a 


} ss ~ 29 
good *” mixer, 


In preciscly the itt which is required and hiked. To 
appoint (Governors who will by accene ble to the 
Jominions is Just as impor it as to be wise in the reeu- 


lati n ol tarifis GY in the ce adtuct of In perial rat fence, 


ha 3 “+ : 1] 1 + 1: 
rc hope it may be iade Lord Jellicoe to 
go to a Dominion again. Why should he not go to 
‘ a , ' 1 “i r 

Canada when Li 1 i> L ! ndead ? Lord Byng 
has been an exceptional suce - Jord Jellicoe would be 


just the 


men to succecd hin 

On Thursday the Daily Herald publish da highly 
spirited letter fron. Dame Margaret 
the Daily Herald fer having held her up to 
public odium for owning a pearl necklace, though it had 
Ramsay MacDonald 
yresent of forty 


who 


rebuked 


said nothing in eriticismn. of Mr 


when lie 
times 


the 
Margaret was su 


accepted from a capitalist a 
doubt Dame 


voked; but in 


iess Should be 


value of 
eeneral 


it is cnough that insincerity and unfan 


allowed to bring the penalties Perhaps the 


Daily Herald will accept a hint. It docs no good to its 


cause when it continually attacks non-Socialists who, 
by their brains, rise from poverty to prosperity, for 
"| betray ing their class,’ but leaves alone the professing 


ordinarily well out of journalism. 


M.P. 


Socialists who do ext: 


Personally we welcon the Labour journalists, 


but we suppose that according to Union rules 
1, } 


they ought often to regard themselves as black-lees. 


HK a aK # 


ry 


fhe strike in the London printing trade which de layed 
the publication of th 


hours Jast week is happily ended. 


Spectator by about twenty-four 
The treubl 

the bookbinders. ‘The dispute concerned only five men 
who were rman machine. We shall not 
iry to determine the riehts and the wrones in the dispute. 
h to say that by Tuesday nieht of last 

‘a settlement had 
spread te the 


aid perhaps over the whole 


began with 


working a new &« 


It is enoug week 


thousands of men were idle 


not followed quickly the dispute might hav 
whole London printin of 
country. It is net teo much to ask that a little more cool- 
headedness should be disp! h a. We can sat ly appeal 
shion with Labour leaders 
out the 


in the London printing 


to both sides, for it is now th 
to vie with employers in clisastrous 
We hone that 
trade, at all events, both sides will ss 
that the \ DCs 


in future of the Joint Industrial Council. 


effects of strikes. 
rupulously adhere 


to their welcome announcement n to make 
better use 
* * 
We wish to inform our fers that nexl we 
to the approach of Easter, the Spectator will be 
ad of Friday. 


( k. OW ing 
published 


on Thursday inst 


* € * * 


changed from 4 per cent. on 
r cent.) was on Thursday 
102 i 
on Thursday 
pel cent.) 
year 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent., 
March Sth, 1925. War Loan (5 pe 
1017; on Thursday week 101%; a year 


Funding Loan (4 pet 


ago 
cent.) was on Thursday 88! ; 


week 93!: a 
Thursday 


Conversion Loan (33 


1 
qd 


vear ago 5d. 


76%; on Thursdav week ~~ = 
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TOPICS 


PLAIN 


OF THE DAY 


THOUGHTS ON CURRENCY, 
CREDIT, AND GOLD 
I. 
] OES not Carlyle somewhere offer us the general 
advice to go to bed and reconsider ourselves ? 
Assuredly the business community and also our Governors 


and Legislators ought to do so in the matter of the ratsing 


of the Bank Rate, the Gold Standard, the Gokd Reserve, 
and the Free Market in Gold, and last but not least, Mr. 
Snowden’s indeterminate and alarming speech in the 
fouse of Commons. It is evident that our rulers do not 
know exactly what they want, or how they propose to find 
out what they want, or what they will do when they know. 
All they seem certain of is that they want to go back to 
That, they 
appear to say, will give an enhanced value to * 


something they call a Free Geld) Market. 
sterling ” 
—to our legal tender, to that in which the law says we 
‘an pay our debts and fulfil our money contracts. — Yet 
as far as the plain man, uninstructed in the ways of 
business, can see, the City people very nearly got what 
they wanted in the matter of Parity without raising the 
Bank Rate. 


of loathing, or, at any rate, disdain. 


They turned from it, however, with a kind 
Because it had not 
come in what they consider the legitimate way, é¢., 
through the 
binding incantation of “a Free Market in Gold,” &e., 
The talk by the great pundits 
in the commercial columns of the Press reminds one, 


proper ritual, through the proper spell- 
it was dust and ashes. 


indeed, of the German Professor of Music who had to 
admit that a certain tenor sang beautifully. The singing 
was, however, in his opinion, all wrong and could give 
10 pleasure, ought, indeed, to be strongly condemned, 
because “he does not produce the voice in a legitimate 
manner.” Parity, apparently, is no good unless produced 
in a legitimate manner. Reached by a mere improve- 
ment in our credit throughout the world’s markets, if 
is something too painful even to be explained. And 
then the legitimate method of a higher Bank Rate was 
applied and ended in disappointment. 

In view of all these doubts and diflicultics, can we 
wonder if the patient is inclined to take the bit, or perhaps 
one ought to say in this context the thermometer, be- 
tween his teeth and try to find out for himself what is 
the matter? The Government is apparently most un- 
willing to give us that inquiry into the Gold Standard, 
Gold Reserve, Contraction and Expansion of Credit, and 
the nature of Legal Tender, for which we and others have 
asked as a preliminary to so tremendous a step as the 
return to the Free Gold Market and all its terrible possi- 
bilities in the way of checking the revival of industry. 
Let us, then, try for ourselves to see what is the nature 
of our present troubles and dangers and in what direction 
would indicate a remedy. 
arraigned for undertaking an 


common sense and reason 
We shall no doubt be 
inquiry which it will -be alleged we have no right to make 
and which is “ above our competence * s but the matter 
is so serious and the darkness so great that we feel that 
some effort to strike a match is necessary. 

Whet is 


mankind's imalafse? Could there be a 


What is wrong with our industriol world ? 
the cause of 
more disheartening situation than that which we are 
called upon to face There ts a universal lack of the 
thines tha 


tow rw house € Loo ti VV 


t men desive — too little food. too little clothing, 


eardens, fen little tobaeco, boo 


few ] I s, too few of all the things which mia re quires 


for }is my icrinl comfort. There is, ina word, 2 condition 


—___ 
—— 


of searcity, and consequently poverty, for the mass of 
> . ‘ as Ul 
mankind who were not born ascetics and hay 
fessed and called themselves hermits. If this scarcit 


were due to there being not ecnoush man po 
: 


€ not pro. 
y 
Wer In thy 
vorld to produce a suflicieney of goods, the 
appear to be without a remedy. 
end of our tether. 
is not the trouble. 


evil would 
We should be at th 
But a lack of man power 
The dilliculty is to get the men who 
are ready and able to work set on work. This 


+ 
tO produce 


: 
means 


that there is no absolute or essential sea 


city such 


ay 
x 1 ne . " 
occurs When there has been a destruction of the ep 


Ops by 

frost, or action, : 
; . ’ . ° . . 

pestilence las made it impossible to find nx 


to till the fields. The 


disease of unemployment 


flood, or loeusis, or enemy or when 
A Vile] 


a chough 
modern problem, the hew social 
in old days what men Wanted 
was bread, not work—is due to no material failure, The 
ready. The Plant 
never so elaborate or so eflicient. 


workers stand of Production was 
All the raw stuf" of 
The wheels of industrial 
machinery will revolve the moment the word is givey, 


But the word is not given. 


industry is wailing to be won. 


Yet there is so patent 


= 


pathetically urgent a demand for its proclamation! 


The world is starving in the midst of potential plenty 
Indeed, under things are really 
worse than this. We have added to the curse of unemploy- 


ment the tragic paradox of over-production, 


moder conditions 


Thousands 


of tons of the things demanded by mankind, things foy 


which the need is abundantly plain, are made, or cay 
be made at call; but there is no way of getting them into 


the hands of the people who want them. — In other words, 


they cannot be sold. The circuit is broken. ‘To put 
it in another way, we are face to face with a situation 
such as arises when thirsty men on an island cannot 
get fresh water because they have no boat with which 


to cross over to the mainland and its streams. 
What of th past ? 


Unrest, revolution, misery, panic, have always marked 


Can history help us here ? 


epochs in which there was an insuflicicucy of the media 


of exchange. When, however, by some happy accident 


new goldfields have been discovered, and there has 


been a resulting inerease in the media of Exchange, th 
relief has been automatic and immediate. It is true 
thai too sudden and too vast a production of new gold 
has in the past upset the balance of the world’s trade 
and caused trouble and confusion, but we must no mor 
conclude from this that an inerease in the media ol 
Exchange is dangerous than we conclude that food is 
to be avoided because to cat to a surfeit is a very dan- 
gerous way of taking nourishment. 

But how and why is this ? 
mankind. 


is the bewildered cry of 
Why, then, 
has a searcity of these metals such bad results? The 
answer is one which, properly grasped, provides the key 

You cannot 
cat gold, but it has become a necessary (though, no doubt, 
only a 


You cannot eat gold or silver. 


of the situation, both economic and social. 


temporary necessary) because mankind has 
aegrecd to make out of it the rolling-stock of Exchange. 
Gold at present plays a part in the mechanism of trade 
which is aialogous to that of trucks in industry. Unless 
vou have sufficient trucks with which to get your goods 
away, you might just as well have never made them 
That is what every manufacturer knows. It is of 1 
use to manufacture or grow food if vou have to leav 
vour product piled up in warehouses far away fron: the 
would-be consumer. Uniortunately mankind as a whole 
have come to believe that no truck can be safely used as 


the rolling-stock of Exchange and Finance unless 

: : Scsi oa 
has a darge amount of gold in its composition — say oue- 
fourth. 


When, as at present, however, the new ld 


' . t 
taken every vear out of the carth is much less than t! 


despand for new gold caused by a population yearly 
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ysing in numbers and also in the capacity to exchange, 


yncres : 
osition tends to become tragic. 


t] »?p It is impossible 
to obtain enough twenty-five per cent. gold trucks to 
act the woods away. And so we get what is so strangely 
called Over-production and Unemployment. Over-pro- 
Number to vet 
is the cry because there is not cnough 


duction is the Opposite Searcity ; 


* nothing doing 
stock to unite Demand and Supply in an Economie 
The 


the re is a 


rolling- 
' 
Marriage - 


because 


blessed union cannot be accomplished 


failure in the supply of gold 


' 
rings - 

n wha should not the world use other forms of rolling- 
tock when the need is so imperious ?— It has done so, 
Bie" will continue in the future to do so, but, unfortunately, 
Once it 
the rolling-stock required for barter of 


only slowly and timidly, was considered neces- 


sar to ni ake 


nothing but gold. Now only about one-fourth of gold 
is required. The other three-fourths of the material 


in building a truck is “ Credit.” The problem of 


week. 


used 
(red reserved for next 
Js OT: 


(To be contin ved.) 


it must, however, be 


t 


Lor STRACHEY, 


A WARNING TO MR. AUSTEN 


CHAMBERLAIN 


t time sinee 1918 (some observers might 
the fall of Bismarck) German 
intelligent 


_ the firs 
4 
say since 


Police \ 


direction. 


Foreign 


has shown siens of conscious and 


A German proposal has been received, first 


in London and then in Paris, which in’ brief suggests 
poe = 


atripartite pact with France and Britain, * guaranteeing 


the eastern frontier of France and renouncing all am- 
hitions to regain Alsace-Lorraine. As to Germany's 
eastern frontiers, she will not consent to regard those 
s fixed in perpetuity, but she will pledge herself not 


to attempt to alter them by foree. This offer, it is 


evident. impressed the British Cabinet in London, and 
Mr. .4 Chamberlain saw in it * the possible dawn of 
better day.” 
It is clear that the French Government cannot possibly 
iv ti odium of refusing to consider such an offer, 
oreven of directly rejecting it. But it is held that such 


pact would be less advantageous than a simple British 
tee. Hence, it 
will try to * stall * the German offer. 


is believed by some observers 
While 


make 





seeming to examine it on its merits she will 
such as she 
then lay the 

At thr 


the task of 


(that is, 


conditions 
and will 


Germany. 


knows Germany cannot accept 
the 
will press on 
British 


a pledge guarantecing France against German 


blame for breakdown upon 


same time she with 


obtaining a unilateral guarantee 


invasion but not guarantecing Germany against French 


invasion) in some form which takes cognizance of 
the close Freneh alliance with Poland. It is suggested 
that her tactics will be something as follows. When 
Mr. Chamberlain invites the French Cabinet’s opinion 
on the German proposals it may submit to him the fol- 
lowing thesis: ‘ You wish us to consider the German 
offer. Very well, we agree entirely that it merits the 
closest. consideration. We will do our utmost to find a 
basis « reement in it. What, then, is this * pact 
of which the Germans speak ? It is, first of all, we may 
restune, a general treaty of arbitration between the three 
cour cs. Verv well, we have no objection to that. But 
What » hapyp if one of the countries, if Germany, 
sch ement— if she simply marches troops 
fie nh one more mvasion of France ? 
A wh, her word mn this new pact will be just another 


scrap of paper, as was the treaty of Belgian neutrality. 
What guarantee have we that she will respect it any better? 
Henee, we suppose there will be some sort of ° sanctions ” 
in this new pact in case of a violation of the engagement 
to arbitrate. This that Great Britain, 
pledge Vours¢ If to ro to war with Germany if she, '¢ fusing 


mcans you, 
to arbitrate, puts a soldic r across the I’rench frontier 
(or into some neutralized zone if the new pact provides 
with France if she does the 
bilateral pact of 
But the first 


thing to do when a pact is made between two nations 


for onc) and to go to wat 
like. In 


other give a 
guarantee of the Franco-German frontier. 


words 


you 


guaranteeing a frontier against a third is to implement that 
pact. The two gencral staffs must get together and con- 
In the ease of an 

Rhine frontier 
France and Britain, 
Lord British General Staff, 
must Marshal Foch as to 
the number of divisions he can place at, say, Toul and 


cert their plans for resisting an attack. 
expected attack by Germany on_ the 
has been 
Cavan, the 


over 


which guaranteed by 
Chief of the 
come and confer with 
Verdun within so many hours of a German infringement 
of the frontier, the amount of heavy artillery that will 
accompany them, the rail transport he will require from 
the ports, &e., &e. That is 
was done before 1914 under the aegis of Lord Haldane, and 


channel reasonable. It 
the arrangements enabled your Expeditionary Force to 
land without fatal But 
fangled bilateral pact, with Germany included, what is 


loss of time. under this hnewe- 


the position ? After Lord Cavan has made his arrange- 
ments with Marshal Foch, will he next week go to General 
Ludendorff and conclude with him the arrangements for 
a combination of Anglo-German forees in the event of 
We ask you frankly, is 


? Lord Cavan would 


France infringing the frontier ? 


this a sane or possibl arrangement 
know the entire plans of both the French and German 
General Staffs. Ife would be able to tell cither of them 
just as much or as little as he chose about the other. 
The result would be, of course, that neither would trust 
him in the least and the 

1 


down before it had ever started. 


entire scheme would break 
Certainly, we are willing 
to examine these German proposals as carefully as you 
like, but we must frankly say that we believe that such 
an examination can only lead to one result. Even if we 
do not push home the logical absurdity of the whole scheme 
we cannot he lic V¢ that Cit Prbany is making the se proposals 
sincerely.” 

Such be the which 
will seck to pr vent any practical result being realized 
But at 


go on with her endeavours to obtain a unilateral guarantee, 


may arguments by France 


from the German offer. the same time she will 
if not in form—for it is becoming clear that the present 
British Cabinet will not give her that 
by indirect methods. Following the diplomatic adage 
of the post-War period, “ When in doubt, re-read the 
Treaty of Versailles,” she will turn to Article 44 of the 
Treaty. 


then in substance, 


* Tn case Germany violates in any manner wha 
of Articles 42 and 43 (° Left Bank of the Rl 
regarded as committing a hostile t against the 
of the present Treaty, 

the world.” 


ver the provisions 





1@), she shall bo 






Powers signatory 
and as calculated to disturb the peace of 

In other words France may say Great Britain is bound 
already by the most solemn Treaty obligations to defend, 


not merely the French frontier or even the Rhine Valley 


4 
but to defend a line drazen 50 kilometres east of the Rhine, 
against German ageression. If a sinele German soldier 
crosses that line, Great Britain is bound by her ‘I ty 
obligations immediately to declare war 

All tho Who have read Mr. Chamberlain’s speech 
in the Tlouse of Conimor on March 2tth mav have 
wondered whether the 1 ch have no d coun to 
SID ik mn this sti | lths i BY Veeh his lucid 
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attack on the Protocol and his cloquent commendation 
of the German offer and of all sincere efforts at reconcilia- SUBSIDIZED WAGES 
tion a passage in which he read out articles 42, 43, 44 . | 
of the Treaty. After he had done so, he said: “* We [* the debate on unemployment in the House of 


have these Treaty obligations, and the peace of the world, 
and with it the peace of the British Empire, depends on 
their preservation and maintenance.” 

May not the French, then, 
Mr. Chamberlain so 


obligations, he 


go on to suggest that sinee 


fully acknowledges our Treaty 


st p of 
French 
togcther and 
Article 44 


should at onee take the logical 
British and 


delay get 


implementing them? Surely, the 
General Staffs should without 
conecrt their plans of action in the event of 
being infringed ? 

If this should prove to be the French case, what could 
be more logical and yet what more disastrous? If 
aceept it, we may find ourselves bound irrevocably to a 
unilateral effect 
frontier drawn a hundred miles within German tervitory. 


guarantee of what is in a French 
Such an arrangement would be at onee the shortest and 
that there 


and that when it broke out we 


best way of ensuring would be another 


European war, should 
be engaged in it. 

And yet 
remorscless 
doubt, 
a different interpretation of 
France. We say that the 
infringement of the demilitari 
indeed be “a hostile act.” tut “a hostile act 
Great Britain has 
before acts In order to 
peace of the would still be free 
whether to go to war or not 
Article 44. It 
that our 
Chamberlain not to abandon it. 
find that 
committed 


defence is there against the 
France ? At the 
defence. We say that we 
Article 44 from that of 
declares that the 
zed zone by Germany would 


what possible 


logic of moment, no 
we arc making a have 
article 


does 


not necessarily mean war. often 


ignored hostile preserve the 


to choose 
break 


article 


world. She 
should Germany 
is on this interpretation of the 
implore Mr. 
If he does so, he will 


freedom of action rests. W< 


before he knows where he is, 
to the 
France in her turn is bound, perhaps more closely than 


he is deeply 
unqualified support of France. And 
alliances In 


we know. to Poland and her system of 


Eastern Europe. If they are menaced, she will regard 


her whole system of European alliances and so_ her 
sceurity as menaced ; she will feel bound to go to their 
But if she does that she may well tind herself 
Rhine with a militant 


conceivably look into the 


assistance. 
face to face on the Germany. 


Germany might quite demi- 


litarized zone, if she feared a new invasion of French 
troops going to the assistance of Poland. Then if we 
have vielded on Article 44, we shall be committed. Thus 
the nightmare of British foreign policy will have come 
true and we shall be pledged to maintain, in perpetuity, 
with the entire might of the Empire, 
as the Danzig Corridor, the eastern frontier of 
the partition of Upper Silesia, the 
in Galicia ; all those settlements which Mr. Lloyd George 


such settlements 
Poland, 
Polish annexations 
so gaily made in 1919-21 and so superbly arraigns in 
1925. The British fronticr will be not only “on the 
Vistula,” We shal! 
be bound to maintain the whole crazy erection by which 
France now dominates Europe. 

All this may sound unduly alarmist. Indeed in a 
for we know that the British people would 
never undertake such obligations, whatever their rulers 
had said. But a false step now might give the fatal 
impression in Europe that we would do so, and infinite 
harm might be done. Mr. Chamberlain ts doubtless 
aware of all this. Yet we cannot help appealing to 
him to be on his guard, otherwise the Government, by 
entering upon commitments which the country neither 
can nor will fulfil, may do irreparable damage. 


it will be all over Eastern Europe. 


sense It is, 


Commons on 
Mond 


has often 


Thursday, March 26th, Sir Alfred 
enthusiastically supported a proposal, whic 
made, that in the present industrial 
crisis the unemployment dole should be paid oyer 4 
they should be 
to take on men whem now thev cannot 
at all. At first sight it is, of course, 
attractive scheme. 
* Tiundreds of 
not because there are no markets for 

cannot pay the Trade Union rates of waoes 
for producing those With a very little hp 
just a few shillings more than the employers can ma 
-~-industries all over the country 


men. By the 


been 


the employers in order that endl, 
afford to emplo 
an ¢ <traordinaril; 
it tempts you to say to yx 


» Oursell, 
thousands of men are = standine 
goods, but beear 
employers 


goods. 


would ab ( rb moi 
simple act of making the dole a 
i charity the 
parce Ae itive strokes of the p 
thing is done. And more benetits 
Youths who ; 


x + } 1 
to Waste because ft 


olf wages instead of ¢ 
he cffected. A few 
and hey presto! the 


transformation wo 


than now mect the eye would follow. 
running mentally and morally 
are not being trained in any job would get back to a 
normal, useful and self-respecting life. Is it not worth 
doing? Why do the hesitate? Ty 
difficulty work out so easily 
and charmingly as in the 
History 


are now proposed have been tried 


Government 
is that things would not 


Vision we have described. 


shows us that schemes just like those which 
before and have don 
harm rather than good. 

But before we come to the objections lect us: stat 
still further the case for subsidized wages. We. will 
quote a statement which we have 
Claude G. Bryan, a director of Palmers’ 
and Iron Company. He asks for a 
place for his own industry. He 
he admits the naturalness of the objection that it would 
National Insurance Fund, 


which is derived from all industries, a sum of money 


received from Mr. 
Shipbuilding 
subsidy in the first 
has explained to us that 
be unfair to pay out of the 


to a since the 


particular industry, other indust 
contributing to the fund might protest. HLe suggests 


that if the Government could adopt his proposal for 


helping the shipbuilding industry they should make th 
same offer to any other industry to which it 
applied. Tle adds, however, that the 
industry kind of first claim, 
because it is of vital importance to the whol 


could b 
shipbuilding 
has a because it is in dir 
straits, 
nation, and because it involves an exceptionally large 
percentage of labour in proportion to the material used. 
Now we will quote Mr. Bryan’s statement 


+. 4 


The possibility of utilizing the dole as a subsidy to assis! 
the shipbuilding interests of the country is one which ought 
to be very carefully considered by the Government. It is 
true that there are many objections to it, both on principle 
and possibly in its application, but the extremity of this 
industry is so great that every effort ought to be made to 
overcome such difliculties as exist. 

The proposal is that the Government should offer to ship- 
building employers the dole for every man now unc mploved 
who could be employed in the shipyards. On the ‘Tyneside, 
where one of our own establishments is situated, the average 
rate of dole now being paid is 23s. It is suggested that the 
Government should allow the sum of 20s. per week for every 
additional man employed. The Government would thus 

save 3s. per week per man. The other beneficial cffects of 
such an arrangement would be many :— 


Health 


cmploy- 


(1} An increase of revenue under the Natienal 
Insurance Act, which would come from. thie 
ment of additional men. 

(2) As direct labour constitutes such a large percentage ol 
the eost of building of ships, the allowance of £1 per 
week per man works out at a saving to the shipbuilder 
of approximately £2 per ton. 

}3) By means of this margin of £2 


per ten on pr sent 
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.s. the shipbuilders of Great Britain could prevent 
nearly all of the British orders for ships going abroad 
and could even recapture foreign orders. 
The tonnage output of the kingdom in 1924 was ab- 
il. and if British shipbuilders could accept 
Continental prices there Is hardly any 
output in 1925 might be double that 


(1) 


normally small. 





apvthing 
d ubt that 

of the pr 1OUS year. 
(5) if this result followed, it would mean that approni- 
mately twice as many men would be employed in the 

shipyards as were cmploved in the previous year. 
lemand for steel, pig iron, coal, coke and eccan 

! ereathy inereased, causing a distinct 

revival in all ancillary trades 
shipbuilding and iron and steel 
bighhy skilled ope rative in these 
ither to other occupations or, wors« still. out 
at Britain has lest 
Our shipbuilding 


untryv. Gre 3 

rkmen through this cause. 

! ‘y is consequently becoming less skilful and the 

shipbuilding of other nations who procure our men 
| skilful. Besides, the shipbuilding, 





is becoming more 
Troil and tee] 
country in its military aspect, and if they are 
to fall into further decay, our recuperative ability will 
be greatly imperilled. 


trades are the key industries of the 
allowed 


There is a difficulty in applying this solution to the ship- 
building industry in general without laying the Government 
open to the charge that one shipyard might be receiving 
preferential treatment over another. To mect this difficulty 
my suggestion would be that a datum fine of shipyard 
empl winent should be determined. For this purpose, it 
would not be reasonable to include the years of the War 
nor perhaps the years 1919 and 1920, gut, if the average 
number of shipyard employees in every yard of the kingdom 
from January ist, 1921, to January Ist, 1925, were taken 
as a datum line, it would pretty accurately reflect the state 
of the industry during its years of acute depression. This 
method should not include yards which have during that 
period been wholly shut down, for to include these would be 
to give them an unfair advantage in a datum line as compared 
with those British shipbuilders who have kept their yards 

ing, more or less, in spite of the loss involved. The Govern- 
ent then might fairly say to ali the shipyards: * We will 

per week for every man now unemployed 

whom you can employ over and above your datum line.’ 

fhe Government already possesses accurate records of the 

numbers cmploved in all shipyards, on account of the assess- 

ment made upon these yards for their contributions under 

the National Health Insurance Act. This would climinate 
fiction or inaveuracy as regards the datum line.” 


w vou 20s, 


We confess that this project has thrown something 
We should like to see it thoroughly 


f «¢ } 1 
or a spcil Upon Us, 
I i 


forget, however, the 


examined. It is impossible to 
discouraging and even disastrous results of the principle 


idized wages in the past. Never were the unem- 
ployed in such a sad case, never were they so demoralized, 
and never were they so unwisely treated as in the years 
between the end of the Napoleonic Wars and the great 
Few 
loomy or such salutary reading 
as the Report of that Commission. It led to the Poor 
Law Reforms of 1834. The Report tells us how wages 


The universal result 


Commission of 18352. Reports in our national 


history provide such ¢ 


were subsidized out of the rates. 
was that the men could not be persuaded to do their 
best for employers, as they declared that the employer 
They said in effect, * The 
what the 


Was not paying a fair wage. 
total 
employer pays plus what we get from the rates 

If less than that were a fair wage public 
been called in to our rescue. 


Wage we are getting—that is to say, 
is the 
lair wage. 
money would not have 
It is admitted, therefore, that the part which the em- 
Why should we put 


ourselves out at all, or do more than loiter about, for an 


ployer pays is not a fair wage. 


1 } . ° * 
empioyer who clearly is not doing the right thing by 
that 
dover could not have offered 


us 7 It was useless to argue unless the wages 
j | , 7 
had been subsidized thy cm} 


einployment at all. Demoralization was the result in 
have had no 


lact, though in theory the men may 
grievant 


The 


harm confined to the labourers. 


thousands of 


employers were also to a lesser extent demor lized by 


having their wage bills backed with public money. The 


tendency was for them on this support 


to d pend u 


and to protest vear after year that thev could not do 
without it. 


They were prevented from getting back to 


a self-supporting basis. They did not care so much 


as they should have done about finding, keeping and 


encouraging good workmen because their stake in each 
mans merits was smaller than it had been under normal 


One Oi the 


thrown up by those h rowing times was thre Speenham 


conditions. most notorious arrangements 


land system among aericultural labourers, by which 


allowances were fixed according to the size of the family 


and the price of bread. This under- 


mined the labourer’s i lependence. Hi wever hard 
he might 
off the 


order to get 


vork in order to get himself and his family 

rates, he had to go on the rates in the end in 

work! For farmers simply 
| 


employ any but rate-aided labour. They could get it 


cheaper. 


> “2.3. ] ~ . . 
Possibly the disasters whi h occurred Ih tho a days 


might be avoided by the better organization of our own 
days. All we want to do is to point out that the plan 
of subsidized wages has been tried before and is full of 
hidden dangers which are perhaps more psychological 
them and let 
what is proposed not in ignorance but with full know- 


than economic. Let us face us examine 


ledge. One strong argument for trying the discarded 
principle once more is that demoralization is bad already 
rowing worse. It is 


among the unemployed and is 


therefore, a sound argument aeainst subsidized 
that they 


The question is whether they 


not, 
would demoralization. 
would help at all-—-whether 
present 


wages to say cause 


they would cause the demoralization to be 
appreciably decreased. 


THE WEEK IN) PARLIAMENT 


By New Member. 


i ie debate on Singapore was a hollow affair. 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald was most ineffective, and 
failed to convince the House that the construction of 
the base would jeopardize our foreign relations in the 
Far Kast. 
into the 
repeated himself over and over again. 


HLis speech ils ht well have been compressed 
space of ten minutes, but he rambled on and 
The only relevant 
issue of any importance whether the base is likely to 
be of any strategical value 
hoped that the Government will 
of its own accord consider earcfully the possibility of 
in the first 
For this purpose a graving dock capable of 


ten vears hence—was never 
discussed. It is to be 


developing Singapore as a commercial base 
instance. 


holding large ships would be essential, and we should 


then be in a position to take furthe r stock of the whole 


situation in about five vears’ time, and convert the 


base into a fortified naval station at short notice if 


necessary. It is impossible to visualize the foreign 


situation—or indeed any situation —five years hence ; 


nor is it possibl to foresee the course of naval deve lopmx nt. 
The general impression amongst members was that there 
was a good deal of fuss about nothing. 

The Protocol debate was much more exciting. 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain was in the enviable position of 
hsving, for once, something to say. He told the House 
why he had rejected the Protocol, and he explained the 
German offer, in an excellent speech, which nevertheless 
left one with the impresston (probably a correct one) 
Those 


us freed 


that he was not quite sure where he was going. 
Unionist back-benchers who are anxious to se 
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from all European commitments wisely deemed it prudent 
to hold their hand. Mr. MacDonald indulged in a sort 
of academic defence of the Protocol, but otherwise 
contributed little of value. 
came from Mr. Lloyd George : 
performance, both mischievous and amusing. It con- 
sisted of a slashing attack on the Treaty of Versailles, 
in the course of which France, Poland, Rumania, Czecho- 
Slovakia and other European States came in for a severe 


The speech of the evening 
this was an astounding 


slating. I understand that the Paris newspapers simply 
did not print the speech, and I am not surprised. ‘The 
fact that almost every assertion was true rendered the 
criticism of the Treaty more ruthlessly destructive, 
and thus made matters worse. Mr. Chamberlain, pale 
with anger, made a futile attempt to stop the flow, 
and having failed, left the House, hat in hand. The 
audacity of the thing took one’s breath away. Only 
Mr, J. IL. Thomas and Lord Hugh Cecil seemed to be 
really enjoying themselves. As for the Liberals, when 
one looked at their stricken faces one felt sorry for them. 
The third debate last week (and these three debates 
are the most important held in this Parliament) on 
tncmployment proved once more the apparent inability 
of politicians to deal with this desperate problem. 
Mr. Snowden had some sound remarks to make on the 
currency question, and the back-benchers were earnest 
if incoherent. But nothing tangible emerged except 
Sir Alfred Mond’s scheme which is generally regarded 
as impracticable. Members on both sides seemed to be 
searching in vain for a formula which would achieve 
The debate 
closed with a rhetorical question from Mr. Leocbury. 
* Tlow much better off are the wiemployed after these 
eight hours of talk ?” 


industrial reconstruction and co-operation. 


There could only be one answer. 
At the moment Mr. Lloyd George is winning in his 
struggle with Mr. MacDonald. It is to be remembered 
also that he is a Man of Crisis. If * pasts counted in 
politics he could be counted out. But they do not, 


VITALISM RESTATED 
By C. E. M. Joab. 
I.—THE LIFE FORCE. 


ie view of the Universe which IT wish to present 

rests upon the basis of a fundamental dualism of 
mind and matter. Whether this dualism is one of sub- 
stance, or whether, as is more probable, both mind and 
matter are different forms of the arrangement of the same 
fundamental substance, is a question into which I have 
not space to enter. It will be suflicient to say here that, 
for the reasons given in my last article, if does not seem 
to be possible to explain the facts of existence on the 
assumplion that the Universe is or is the expression 
of one thing and one thing only, 

What follows is an essay in constructive speculation. 
Admitiedly it goes beyond the available evidence in many 
directions ; it is nevertheless contended that there is no 
known evidence with which it is incompatible, 

I conceive, then, that in the first instance the Universe 
was purcly material. It was chaos, deadness and blank- 
ness without energy or purpose and devoid of life. Into 
this inorganic Universe there is introduced at some stage 
a principle of life, and by life I mean a something which 
is not expressible in terms of matter. It is blind and 
fumbling, a purely instinctive thrust or pulse which seeks 
to express itself by struggling to achieve an ever higher 
degree of consciousness. We may conceive the purpose 
of what I will call the life force to be the achievement of 
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a complete and universal consciousness, a result which 


can only be secured by the climination of ma 
permeation of the whole Universe with life and enerey 
so that, beginning as a world of maiter, ii may end as a 


With this object in view. the 
life force works in and through maiter, infusir 


world of mind or spirit. 
and pers 
meating it with its own principle of energy and life, 
To a peiec of maiter so infused we give the name of . 
living organism. A living organism is to be regarded in the 


light of a tool or weapon, which the life force creates to 
assist it in the acconyplishinent of its purpose. Kael 
living organism represents, therefore, i two-fold 


character of the Universe. Ht is, in fact. a piece of matier 


which has been animated by life much as a leneth of wire 
may be charged with an clectrie current. An individual 


i 


mind may, therefore, be regarded as an emanation of the 
life force which has been insulated temporarily, as it were, 


in a piece of matter. 

The life force is far from being all powerful. Tt js 
limited by the matter which it seeks to overcome and by 
the experimental character of its metheds, — Thesé Vary 
according to the stage of evolution which, in th 1X reone 
ofthe organisms created by it, it has succeeded in reaching, 
Different types of beings best serve its purposes at 
different stages. Thus, the mesozoic reptiles may be pre- 
sumed to have passed from the evolutionary stage because 
they were not adapted to carry the current of life above 
the level which it had reached in them. The coutinuous 
manifesting of itself by the life force in species and indi- 


viduals is the process to which we give the name of 
evolution, and it is to life’s endeavour to objectily itself 
in ever higher types of beings that we musi ascribe the 
; li ptation 


continuance of the evolutionary process alter : 
to environment had been secured. 

Man is the latest evolutionary tool, but not, for that 
reason, the final one. If, as Mr. Shaw suvegests, he can 
will to live longer, he may, like the Ancients in the last 
play of the “ Back to Methuselah ” Pentateuch, achieve 
a comparative emancipation from matter; which would 
constitute a real advance upon his present condition. 
Short of such an advance, however, we may in due course 
expect to see him consigned io the evolutionary scrap- 
heap, in order that he may make way for beings better 
adapted for the purpose of carrying out lile’s next 
advance. 

The inadequacy of man as an evolutionary tool is due 
not only to the limited and experimenial characier of the 
life force itself. but to the obstructive material sub- 
stratum of which he is composed. He is, that is to say, 
so far at least as his body is concerned, something which 
is infused with the life foree, but which is not the life 
force. Matter, in short, although not able to resist the 
indignity of being used as it were against itself to further 
the purpose of a force which is striving to climinate it, 
is enabled to exact a price for its unwilling services. And 
the price is that that portion of the life force, which when 
localized in maiter constitutes an individual, is, irom the 
very fact that it is so localized, endowed with a measure 
of free will, 

The point may be made clear by a simile. Let us 
suppose that a broad, flowing river finds in its course a line 
of rocks which obsiructs its progress. The river will be 
broken up and diverted into an infinite number of tiny 
streams and rivulets. The energy and flow of these 
rivulets will be derived from the main stream, but the 
direction in which they flow will be peculiar to them- 
selves, being derived from the nature and conformation 
of the rocks which diverted the course of the mai river. 


Now, in order to account for the diversity and plurality 
for the 


reasons given in the last article, to posiulate in addition 


of living beings, it seems to me to be necessary. 
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to life the existence of something which can obstruct 
oO iis oes ’ . F 
x tow of life, and, by so obstructing it, cause it to dis- 
the wow © . ag ; : 
umberless individual channels, and I wish again 


rs into 


pe ‘ : ‘ . 
mphasize the point that without this obstruction the 
0 emiphedst’ i sea ee 
multiplicity of life, the fact that is to say that one indi- 
yultiplicl : 





lial vital unit is different from another, appears to be 
inexplicable. But just as the direction of the rivulets is 
ther than that of the main stream, so I would assume 
that 
f choosing 
for indepr ndent action. 
exists, is due to the existence and interposition of matter, 
life individual 


each individual possesses to some extent the power 
his own course, or, in other words, the capacity 
ree will, in short, in so far as it 
and its 


< a barrier between the force 


manifestations. 


Onee the goal of evolution is reached and the whole 
world of matter is infused with the principle of life, we may 
suppose that individuality will be merged in a universal 
This result will follow, first because 


sea OL CONSCIOUSNESS. 


the life force will no longer be under the necessity of 
objectifying itself in matter in order, by the creation of 
individuals, to overcome it; and, secondly, because since 
the fact of division is due to material obstruction, the 
removal of the obstruction will lead to the coalescence of 
the units of life it divided. 

On some such basis as the above it appears to be 
possible to reconcile our belief in the fact of our free will, 
with the hypothesis that we are beings created expressly 
to carry out the will and purposes of some force which is 
in a sense external to and greater than ourselves. 

If space permitted it would be interesting to recount 
the various devices whereby the life force endeaveurs to 
insure that, in spite of our freedom to go our own way, 
we shall, in fact, for most of our time go its way. Of these 
levices the most important are the invention of the un- 
onscious and the occasional production of the genius. 
Each of these phenomena, arbitrary and inexplicable on 
any other basis, appear to me to become intelligible only 
on the assumption of a dualistic universe, modelled more 


or less closely on the lines [ have endeavourcd to sketch, 


IODINE HEALTH 


. last achievement of physiology in the nineteenth 
the 


glands in our 


AND 


century was the capital discovery of part 


plaved by the ductless or ‘ endocrine ” 


bodily and mental life. Of these the thyroid gland, 

often too obvious in the neck, is the most important 
the header of the endocrine orchestra ” thoueh all, 
id in due balanee, are necessary. Gradually we learn 


out disorders of the others, remote from view, such as 
the pituitary, at the base of the brain, and the supra-renals, 
but 


for thousands of years mankind has been deplorably 


hardly to be noticed as tiny caps to the kidne VS 3 


familiar with those enlargements of the thyroid which 
The thing 
but nowadays we have our physiology 


we call coitre. is ugly, and it mav interfere 


with breathing : 
bs ales te dhe Sie consequences are not merely loeal, 
a gland is disordered ; 


1 
when 


? a? 
so marvellous and versatile 


and eugenies, when it ceases to be content with the last 


ench Darwinian age, must coneern itself 


niments of the 
With the momentous issues which here involve the health 
and the sanity of future generations. 

Th thyroid is a chemical factory, of inimitable power, 
whose cells construct a product essential for the life and 
The erowth of the 
When 
it fails, in a future mother, her child may be a cretin, 
painful to look at, And 


bric! sentences merely indicate the beginnings of our ever 


health of the individual and the race. 
body and the powers of the mind depend upon it. 
these 


dwarfed, unteachable. 
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growing knowledge of the functions of this gland, amongst 


which an antitoxie action against infectious disease must 


now be also included. Failure on the part of this gland 
formidable fact 


that it is extremely frequent, in 


must evidently be a and now we learn 


ereater or less degree, 
throughout the world, and notably in, for instance, Swit- 
zerland and Derbyshire, and the Himalayas and the 
Middle West of the United States. But the 
travels and observes, the more goitre one finds, and if the 


is an unimportant fact in such 


more one 


suggestion be made that it 
and such a place, evidence is soon forthcoming to show 
Modern 
fashion, whilst doubtless good for the thyroid, in per- 
the the 
frequeney of thyroid disorder. 


that goitre is abundantly there also. feminine 


mitting sunlight to reach neck, also reveals 

The history of mankind’s attempts to deal with goitre 
is easily narrated, and most eloquent. Before our era, 
the Greek physicians treated it by burning sea-sponges 
and administering the ashes to the patient—with frequent 
success. It sounds like nonsense, and it certainly was 
empiricism : but it worked, and now we know why. A 
century ago, the scientific Western medicine of the time 
no longer employed the ashes of a marine vegetable, but 
held in the highest repute the chemical clement called 
iodine—which we can readily show to have been the most 
characteristic and significant constituent of those potent 
ashes. Before me, thanks to an observant reader of a 
paper written on this subject last year, is a copy, formerly 
belonging to the library of the London Institution, of a 
slender treatise* upon the use of iodine in goitre, showing 
how absolutely the empirical facts were known a century 
Would that I had room here to quote from this 


Yet, until the other day, we 


ago. 
most interesting document. 
of the present century had forgotten iodine in its most 
valuable uses, and thought of it as mercly an excellent 
local antiseptic or agent for local * painting” over some 
local inflammation. So far as my reading goes, I can only 
surmise that the change in medical fashion, leading to the 
loss of a priceless therapeutic, must have been due partly 
including the employment of unsuitable and 
the 


clegant and innocent preparations available to-day 


to its abuse. 


impure preparations, vastly different from many 


and 


partly to the new powers conferred upon surgery by 


folly and the malign 
than in the 


anaesthesia and antisepsis. he 


power of fashion, nowhere more evident 


when we recall 


the 
and 


history of medicine, are signal here 


that thirty 


proved that iodine is’ th 


vears have elapsed since chemists 


most abundant charac- 


teristic constituent of the * internal secretion ~ by which 


and protective work for 
was so o] 


the thyroid docs its creative 
Yet not until 1917 
even to-day have we acted upon 


our lives. vious and hopeful 


a clue followed. and not 
it in this country in any adequate fashion, though the 
American and Swiss pioncers are already being seconded 
vigorously in certain of our Domintons, such as Canada 
and New Zealand. 

What is the 


haustion, the futile 


that the failure, the ex- 


enlargement of the 


clue?) Surely 


and degenerative 


thyroid may be dependent upon lack of iodine and may 
Such is the case, now 
studied it last 


Chemical inquiry proves 


its supply. 


Switzerland, 


be prevented by 
demonstrated in where ] 
August, on a nation-wide seale. 
that, under the ordinary conditions of our modern lives, 
we are iodine-starved, largely owing to our misplaced and 
stupid cleverness, Just as we are sun-starved by the same 
cause. We might obtain traces of iodine in fresh, un- 
cooked green leaves, and tn the entire grain of wheat, and 


from one or two other sources, but we go to vast pains to 


insure that we shall not do so. And, even without such 
* Kssay on the Effects of Lodine on the Human Constitution. By 
W. Gairdner, M.D. London: 1824. 
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special devices to ensure the development of a “ deficiency 
disease,” we must go short for the reason that nowadays 
we live upon the dry land, often far from the sea, which is 
the world-reservoir of iodine, and into which the rain and 
the streams are ever washing iodine salts out of the soil 
where once they were left by the seas of remote ages. 
This glorious adventure of living upon the land is the 
condition of our greatness ; but the chemical requirements 
established long ago, when our ancestors lived in the sea, 
remain; and the need for iodine is amongst the foremost 
of them. 

Should we then admit the error of those pioneers, in our 
less remote history, who left the sea and took to the land, 
substituting lungs for gills; and should we abandon the 
too difficult task of making good in the new environment ?% 
Or have we, thanks largely to this new environment, 


developed Intelligence, whereby we can make a new 
world about us, fitted to our most ancient and our 
newest needs alike ? Indeed we have, and it tells us 


to go to the sources of iodine, obtain it in suitable form, 
and restore it to our depleted blood, whether by adding 
it to our drinking table salt, or our 
children’s sweetmeats, or in volatile form to the air we 
breathe. Which is the best method we must ascertain, 
but the worst is iniinitely better than none. 


water, or our 


The American and Swiss records show that very large 
numbers of existing goitres disappear, and that prac- 
tically no new goitres appear, when iodine is restored 
to the bodily intake and the thyroid can work under 
fair conditions again. In parts of Switzerland, where 
the method has had time to act, no more cretins are 
now being born, thanks to the proper supply of iodine 
mothers. Children, especially 
from six to sixteen, and girls even more than 


to expectant perhaps 
bovs, 
expectant and nursing mothers, the already goitrous 

these are the persons most urgently concerned; but 
new evidence is forthcoming from the Galton Laboratory 
in University College, thanks to Dr. Perey Stocks, which 
indicates a positive correlation between thyroid failure 
and the incidence of cancer, suggesting that the middle- 
aged may have their ewn personal reasons for concern. 
And there 
suffer from thyroid deficiency even when no goitre exists. 
Evidently the time is at hand when this new and simple 


is cause to assert that, in many cases, we 


discovery will rightly supersede that treatment of 
eretinism and other consequences of thyroid failure 


by administration of thyroid gland substance from 
sheep or ox, which was the last therapeutic triumph 
of the last century. 

The iodine chocolate preparation now officially used 
best of the 


of which so many have been put upon 


in Switverland is verv good. So ar the 
salts, 


the market since IT began to urge the importance of the 


iodised 


foreign discoveries about a year ago, but T protest against 


least, of these. 


the erossly excessive price of some, at 


In America two cities now put the iodine 


necessars 
into the public water supply. 

The foregoing is evidently but an introduction of a 
fascinatine theme, on which volumes night and eertainl 
will be written. 
the last. 1 
is simple to add a 


. Te - *y 
nl d ol which none of us will ever hear 


used the word ie simple ndvisedly, {) r it 


infinitesimal cost, 


lespread 


trace of odin "9 at 
cls ase 
there 


‘oblems which arise, 


fo our dictary, and thus abolish wit 


wholesale, as is now being done; but, of course, 
is no end to the complexity of the jx 
including, be it thai 


noted, one no less majestic than 
volved in the i Fd 


sceming erention of 


would 


at intellivenec by 
chi mical mecans,. Ik be wrot g to 1. ave the im- 
pression that we 


thovgh te a student who believes 1 the principle of 


are doing nothing in this country, 


solvitur ambulando the temptation is to 


throw up his 
hands and ask 


we propose even to turn in op 
rh . . . . aly 
rhe matter is being considered ii: official quarter 
and I hope that an authoritative Committee 


when 
sleep. 


May ly 


formed to define the types of goitre, to prescribe t} 


. . . he 
conditions for a mod 
Lodes 


Possible 


proper survey, to discuss the 
of restoring iodine to our lives, to define the 
risks—always a darling theme for vorry 
no whit about the evident of inaction 
against any evil—and, I hope, to indicate official action 
which shall lift our present fragmentary and _ inchoate 
practice of iodine-hygiene out of the hands of 
and profiteers alike. 


those who 


present pi ee 


Plones rs 


tUSA 
CrUsaprr, 


THE MIND OF A’ BEAR 


IZZIE, the little Polar bear, whose address is. the 

4 Mappin Terraces, Regent’s Park, has won a bigoer 
circulation than any animai at the Zoo, thanks to a recon} 
She fell into the pit—the deep and wide cop. 
crete pit that, on the best Hagenbeck methods, separates 


the animals from the public. 


escapade. 
Having fallen, she showed 
some reluctance, like the Prisoner of Chillon, to regain her 
qualified freedom. The two episodes in association haye 
appealed to public sentiment and curiosity, as did the 
tragedy of the Polar bear's short-lived motherhood 4 
year ago. 

In the interests of historical truth it is necessary to 
state that Lizzie did not 
thing no bear would ever attempt. 


chasm—a 
Bui she live da rat he r 
melancholy life with a consort twenty vears older than 


desire to leap the 


herself, and his ways were cantankerous. She was ruled 
with a rod of tron 


master chose a front place she was forced to stay at the 


not cruelly, but masterfully. If her 


back; and generally was allowed little exercise of her 
will, it may be that 
she was shoved when peering over the edge ; but the bears 
not infrequently fall into the pit and the fall does not hurt 
them in the least. It would be a pity if this short his- 
torical discursus were to rob Lizzie of her circulation, for 
to the Mappin 'T 


It may be that she tried to escape ; 


the more people who go rraces the 
better. 


Bears on the whole take kindly to captivity, eve 


grizzly, though he is judged too dangerous for the terraces. 


It is true that ave sours them, in the 


wild as in the tam 
state : but as babies they are wholly engaging and kindly 
and docile: and even when they grow more cross and 
treacherous they do not rebel against captivity. Are there 
any animals in anv Zoo in the world who look quite so 
dclightfully at home as the American bears, playing aly 

Bronx Zoo outsid 
New York, where Professor Hornaday has made (natura!) 
history with as much originality as Mr. Chalmers Mitchell? 
! 


the natural outcrop of rocks in the 


In London, too, the bears are quite free from that mad, 


vena— 


anxious, iterated chassé, by which the wolves or 
the least tamable of all beasts—trv to satisly their instine! 
to range. id 


They pile up fat in the summ 


The bears are wiser or possess a more torpid 


spirit. rand live on fe in 


the sleepy winter. But in general the males, especially 
of the Polar tribes, are more restless than the females. In 
the midst of an Arctic winter the fathers forage end 
wander considerable distances, covering the ice cusih 
thanks to the hair bencath their feet—a special and 
noteworthy adaptation or response to surrounding 
conditions. 

Nearly all the bears are remarkable athletes, with ect 


tain very definite deficiencies. They can run and swim 
at a pace and with a power of endurance scareely to be 
1 +] 


and most of them can climb, though the 


paralicled ; 
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aly, like the human child, probably loses its prehensile 
gTiZZy - 
acuity at a certain age. 
AER saw a good deal of the grizzly bears on 


The power of muscle is incredible. 


The writer | : 
ring in the Selkirks, that gorgeous range of the Rockies 
spring 

s] a 

which are his last home. 
from their wintering, with a passionate desire for 


They had emerged lean and 


yungry 
ray Oe Their favourite prey was the quaint, engaging 
little rodent, the gopher, which found even deep holes 
‘izzlics 
stones that weighed certainly 
They 
asa h re, 


insuflicient protection. The 





' ke 5 
under TOCKS an 


atched up and flung aside 


sc 


ean gallop over rough 


as much as half a ton. 
well as fast and do in fact run 
own wild por They will pull a tree open in search 
honey. What th Rage 
ean do al sen. Tle can swim leagues at a stretch and 
But all this 
The 


1 this gap in its athleticism makes 


round pre tt 
- ! 


’ 
erizzly can ao on 
heal 

1} ’ ] j the ice 
vot seldom makes tong mugrations on the ice. 


t ane lide 


. } } leg 
hleticism dow the capacity to tcap. 


hear is no leopard ; clilf 


| 
+ quite certain that Lizzie did not attempt an heroic leap. 
twas not for such work that the five straight toes were 
) 
designed. 
: ' , 5 ; e 
Recent improvements at the Zoo in Regent's Park have 


added immensely to the general happiness by virtue of an 


imaginative grasp of the iInstinet of the several species. 
The various sorts of bear differ remarkably in sprie of 


; . + 1 
their likeness of formation. Between the convex head 


ofthe Polar bear, who always looks an aristocrat, and the 
concave head of the black is a profound difference of 


Ii Was the 
camping in the Selkirks, a grizzly — 


psychology. writer's tortune to see on con- 


secutive davs, W hile 


his hue was unusually erey—hunting goat and a black 


hear seeking vegetarian fodder. The whole appearance of 
the grizzly, his manner and his gait, suggested savagery 


nd power. The black bear icoked the most domestic 


creature imaginable. She happened to be squatting in 
very midst of a carpet of very blue forget-me-nots, 


vering the slo) 
mth. To shoot her would have been sheer murder. Not 


of a hill alongside an old prospector's 


shoot the erizzlyvsre quire d the suppression ot an 
stinct. You felt ven with a modern weapon in the 
hand, something of the hunter's exultation, a kinship 


duel 
when he returned with 
The American black bear-— 


with Hiawatha who won undvine fame from. thi 
miohty Mish -Mokwa. 


iWs. 


which is as often as not a beautiful brown in colour—is a 
ndly vegetaria The Polar bear is more carnal; and 

nks to his absence from the Antarctic that the 

nenins remain muttitudinous there. The two species 

could hardly inhabit the same region for long. But at 
Zoo we are not much eoncerned with these differences 

or with questions of distribution. Brown bears and black 
bears sit up and stand up engagingly to beg for nuts and 
ead. The Polar bears keep a higher dignity and may 
t be promiseuously fed. gut all these species and 
varietics flourish sick by side in Regent’s Park, looking 


enough and living to a good old age. 

a prison make nor conerete pits a cage. 
vith 

was with her dominecring master before 


the fall. All is well at 


Lizzie is happier her two new com- 
PI 


the Terrace. 


hould be on sale at all Railway Book- 
lis and at ost newsagents, and. except for a few isolated 
d t areas, should be available on Friday. 


ould be grateful if readers would bring 


tances of difficulty in obtaining the 
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ART AND COMMERCE 


Tuere has been a great deal of controversy lately in the daily 


Press concerning advertising. ‘The recurrent plea for truth in 


advertisements seems rather fatuor for truth in this sphere 


would resolve itself into plain, bald statements of faet which 





t the competitive aims for which adver- 


rtain heir cream dé 


would ultimately defea 


tisements exist : we should find « scribed 
as “a medhim as suitable as and Tess objectionable than drip- 
ping the hair in position “—and similar 


adver- 





ping for ke 


tisements. Since advertising is part of our age we must, as 


realists, accept its exageerations hope that 


hey will be per- 
petuated with as great a degree of dignity as possible, and also 
try to understand how much we stand to g: 
Provided it has 
d article should lead 


organise 


esting and pleasant distortions wich 


tppear. 
other merits, a well-advertis in the long 
run, to cheapness, since the superior ition necessitated 
nt to prevent the 
small-scale production. It 





by production on a large scale oug economic 


leakage which occurs in follows 


this that the 
judicious advertisement. 


public may gain a certain benefit from 
Nevertheless, 
along with the goods it buys, 
its baiting shall be 


Our hoardings (the 


from 
since that public does 
actually pay for the advertising 
it has the right to expect that carried out 
with as much artistic grace as possible. 
* Art Gallery of the Peopk 
the Prince of Wales) should provide us with @ certain amount 


as they have been described by 


of aesthetic pleasure, instead of being, as they are, a shock 


to our sensibilities at every street corner. The business man 


seems to have failed to realize the advertising possibilities of 
vood design. 


Other things being equal, the poster of c vod design is 


bound to make a greater appeal than one of bad design, 


for, to judge by the high standard attained in folk art, 
mankind seems to have ome fundamental hankering for 


design. Too often our posters consist of a conglomeration of 


objects slung haphazardly into the space amongst a mass of 


nfusion. As 


childish slogans interwoven into disorganized ec 
far as enn be gathered, the business man’s attitude to the 
artist is rather a strange one. When the artist paints for his 
drawing-room, the man of commerce looks upon him with a 


deerce of reverential awe which amortints to 


hbsurdity, but 
when the artist attempts to bring his art to commerce he is 


treated as a fool who cannot be given credit for knowing his 
been viven the 
that 
is left 


mition as a crattsman 


own job. Once the carpenter has required in- 


assumed he knows his work 


structions, it is naturally 


better than his customer, and he in peace; but seldom 


does the artist obtain this re who 


understands what he is about when he 
On the other hand, the artist imag 


when he takes to poster art; he 


is epgaged upon com- 
mercial art. nes, too often, 
that 

t 


openly despises business and comes to it 


he is selling his soul 


with nour of con- 
his artistic integrity 


descension. Tle considers that he is losing 


by following the business man’s preliminary instructions. 
When we 
in their subject matter, and how little their work has suffered 
by it, this modern attitude be There 

leed problem in- 


is good reason to believe, indeed 


consider how often the old masters were restricted 


comes rather ludicrous. 
that the vers 
volved in fitting his art to the subject prescribed may prove 
to be such a healthy stimulus to the artist that his work may 


vain rather than lose from it. The knowledge, too, that his 


cireulated so widely might well stimulate any 
t. Fo 
regarded as a little ** tin-god 

trade 


sound craftsmanship as it was in the 


work will be 


artist to give of his very bes oo long the artist has been 
to be accepted as an honest 
tin placed on the 


Middle Age 


That art and com- 


sman and for art to be a footing of 
Ss Is perhaps 
healthiest sions of our time. 
united without 
Arts Leacue « 
the business man and the student, 
Kxhibition of Mr. kK. MeKnight 

Street in May. To judge from th 


one of the 


merce can be either suffering is one of the 


hopes to teach to both 
through the 


lessons that the "Service 


forthcoming 
Kauffer’s posters at 60 Gower 
preliminary arrangements 


bition, the 


and the 
find 


purposes of the Ex layman should also 


much to interest him there. 


W. McCance. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


CURZON’S FUNERAL AP 
KEDLESTON 
[To the Editor of the Sprcravor.| 

Sir, It is encouraging in this our muitifarious age to recover 
for a while the glamour of true legend. The diffuse intellect- 
ualism of to-day is apt in its course to falsify our values and 
thereby to induce in public men the habit of being perfunctory 
in intention, and in action opportunist. Ifow striking, 
therefore, as evidence of the sane continuity of the English 
character, have been the universal tributes paid to the memory 
of Lord Curzon—a sense of national loss manifested in an 
almost unexpected outburst of national homage. For although 
we have to-day repudiated the extreme hero-worship indulged 
in by a former generation, yet we still ardently admire per- 
sonality ; we turn almost with relief from the surrounding 
trivial in order to venerate and to praise the firm and simple 
qualities of thoroughness and devotion. Sane 
and just, at such moments, is the judgment of the English 
people; instinctive for truth. His ambition they have 
rightly appraised as no material worldliness but as 2 high 
his resplendent honours were cited but 
his very mag- 


LORD 


courage, 


and noble energy : 
as the filting pledges of a life-long service ; 
nifeence they welcomed as a personal manifestation of that 
intense patriotism, to the objective expression of which he 
he had done the State 
seme service, and when he died the country was no niggard 
of its gratitude. A tragic satisfaction, surely, to record this 
posthumous understanding of a man who imagined always 
that he was misunderstood. 

Yet, in truth, there was some cause for misconception. 
childhood 


aerificed every minute of his life : 


The physical afiliction which had = assailed — his 
sundered him from the easier activities of his fellows, cneased 
him in a galling torture of his own. The unflinching energy, 
the restless courage with which he fought his pain, the sleepless 
cerebral activity which fretted a nervous system already 
drained by suffering, produced no querulous invalid but 
a man grimly and persistently embattled against himself. 
The momentary hardness which would settle on his features 
was indicative not of the harshness of arrogance but of the 
rigidity of physical suffering sternly controlled: the sudden 
outbursts of petulance, so disconcerting for those who failed 
to understand, were, for those who loved him, but pathetic 
evidence of the fires which preyed upon a suffering frame, 
Courage, devotion, public service : the magnitude of England, 
the integrity of beauty, the glory of work ; such were the 
ideals by which he achieved his victory, by which he triumphed 
over pain and tragedy and disappointment. And those who 
gathered to the Abbey to celebrate that triumph were well 
aware that his struggle and his example had not been without 
avail, 

It was pleasing and decorous that so great a public figure 
should have been honoured with distinguished ceremony in 
the Pantheon of our race ; that his high public qualities should 
thus have been recognized and celebrated by those who 
had worked with or for him, and by those to whom he had 
been opposed. Even more fitting and significant were the last 
hours at Kedleston —that village burial, simple, intimate, 
intensely English. Here was the soil from which had sprung 
that fierce love of England which inspired and _ fortified 
his wide career: here was the great house which he had 
loved and yearned for, and from which he had so often and 
so long been sundered by the needs of service. No panoply 
was required for such a funeral; the dignity of the house 
itself surrounded the simple trestles on which the cofiin lay ; 
the village choir sang the hymns that he had heard in boyhood, 
and he was carried quietly from his home to the little church 
which enshrined the memories and the traditions of his race. 
The same March sky which the day before had lightened 
and then darkened the triforium of Westminster, swept its 
wind-dashed sunlight upon the little churchyard, and as the 
small bell tolled gently, he was borne with grave simplicity 
to his tomb. 

It was given to Dr. Lang. a friend of forty ycars, 
in the simple sentences of his beautiful address the emotions 


Ile touched but 


to voice 


awakened by so appropriate a ceremony. 


—__ 
——a 





lightly on the public carcer of the man whom we had ¢ 
to honour, quoting from Burke that great Empires ee 
minds go ill together, referring to the passion for nb 
which had inspired his administration of India. We dak 
rather upon the less-known qualities of Lord Curzon’. nat ris 
—upon his passionate emotion, his lavish or niality. 
boyishness, his unfailing humour; upon how he would a 
forward eagerly to greet old friends, upon ** the almost amezias 
simplicity of his religious faith.’ With rare delicacy sles 
he referred to the one great sorrow which had marred hie 
middle life, and to the great joy which in the end had come to 
him and brought beauty, serenity and happiness to the het 
cight years, ) 
Such, for those who really knew him, will always remain th 
final impression —an impression of joy, of zest. of en roy pi 
of humour. We left the Abbey conscious that honour had 
been done to a man of great attainments: we w ilked Pa 
from the little church at Kedleston realizing that a personality 
of infinite charm, who had loved and suffered with th. eternal 
intensity of boyhood, had at last been laid to rest. ] 
Sir, &e., 
Foreign Office. 


am 


‘ ' 
Jivror I) Ni OLSON, 


A WORD FOR THE GENEVA PROTOCOL 
| To the Editor of the Sevcrsron.| 

Sir, The important debate in the House of Commens on 
the Geneva Protocol, convincing as it no doubt was with 
regard to the fatal defects in’ that 
for world peace, was nevertheless somewhat disappointing 
in its indications of future policy. 

The possibility of a German Pact will thrill idealists, more 
because of its witness to a wonderfuliy improved at: 


particular instrument 


osphers 
in international relations, in perhaps (he most diflicult quart r, 
than because of its solution of the whole problem. — tndeed, 
that problem is Kuropean, and as Lord Hartington so wisely 
said, the new proposals are of the greatest value, only in $0 
far as they can be moulded into the framework of some fresh 
pan-European people 
are convinced that a third attempt must be made to tackle 


“arrangement.” LT believe omans 


this problem on an “ ali-in.” as opposed to an * alliance,’ 
basis ; for that reason IT cannot but regret that the admirable 


advice of Major Hills in his letter to the Times tive other day 
for delay and full Empire consultation was not accepted, 
in order to facilitate the task of devising an alternative 
without thereby denying the impracticability of the dead 
Protocol. 

Clearly any future * Protocol’? must be based on dis- 
armament —to use the term in a relative sense 
of decisions, on the ineligibility of matters of ** local ~ juris- 
diction (i.e., 
State having entirely within its own 
mination the, form and 
‘sanctions ~ or force of arms. 
should make acquiescence by the Dominions no longer an 
impossibility. It may also be surmised that the varying 
and even contradictory interpretations of the Protocol on 
these three matters were largely responsible for the 
danger the proposals as a whole engendered. 


op unaninity 


immigration, &¢.) for discussion, and on the 
domain for deter- 
extent of its contribution as to 


These essential qualitications 


sense of 


There are, however, certain objections to the old Proteco! 
which in my view are not valid and need not and indced 
to a certain extent cannot be excluded 
arrangement. Itissaid that the Protocol was based on arma- 
ments and war. It may, however, be pointed out thet trade 
* sanctions ” have first to function, and it is no part of th 
proposals that a reached. It ts 
conmmonly said that the execution of such 
a blockade would jimmediately precipitate 
the U.S.A. As to this, I incline to the view of Lord Grey 
of Fallodon that that great Democracy would be unlikely 
to take steps to hinder the execution of a mandat f all 
the nations belonging to the League. even if it conflicted 


c saan 
IPO any Ltiture 


further stage should be 
* sanctions ” by 


hostilitics with 


with the sectional and illusory intcrests of their trade : nor 
would a Congress, elected by popular vote, be likely te caibark 
upon a war on such grounds. Rather would they not be 
inclined to feel such a dénoucment to be a strer ir ive 
to join ithe League ? 

On the general issue, TP think Tord Charnwoe ISS 
an expert on American mentality than Lord Gi I 
in his diagnosis of the American outlook, : | 
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pa eel 
ter to the Times last November, when he wrote that the 
- J ( f the United States “ despise the rathe r crove lling 
ome O E 
” foreigners for their august appreval and support. 


anxiety of Tat ; 
Few things could be more of friction with 


the U.S.A. is in every way 
\s to the “destructive 


harmful. Tear 
lamentable.” 

Committee 
and 


criticisms ~~ of the 


; : Se f  aeee s aior ills 
of Imp rial Defence, I fully agree with Major Iiil ' 
others that such purely military objections are so wide as 


any form of security proposal for Europe, and 


to embrace : : gee 
weighed in conjunction with tie preblem in its 


he 
hould mM 


broadest aspects. . ie 
The commonest criticism. however, is that in this or that 


and would in 
flaw, 


would not operate, 
down. Let it! This is no 


eventuality the scheme 
h mee 
fact mpl tel) break 


except to the visionary. realitics of the 


oblivicus of the 
*iangle.” 

Peace for the world’s democracies can cnly be 
py new methods. If Mr. Ramsay MacDonald's tenure of 
the Foreign OM had any claim to reeognition, it 
~“outwerd and visible sign” of the new erder, as shown 
a photograph of him in the Times last suminer, sitting 
in breeches and witha stick and pipe, 
This triviality typifies 
not through the 


European 
reached 


was in 


the 
by 
ina ficld on the grass, 
discussing security with M. 
an attitude vital for world peace. It is 
*salaams “ and top hats that we shall get down 
with all the ecards on the table, but through 
bred mere in what should be the atmo- 
sphere of the Ministry of Labour. In fact, I would regard a 
successful Minister of Labour as securing his natural pro- 
motion at the Forcign Office. The diplomacy of the Novel 
and of Foreign Office “ audiences * is not going to give us 
but is going to perpetuate the old. It should, 
quite clear that the new diplomacy does 
understand by “ open” 
on the table, 


lerriot. 


gateway ol 
to real business, 
the liaison ef people. 


a new s} irit. 
however. be made 


what some people 


since, if all the eards are to be 


not involve 
diplomacy, 
negotiations must take place in confidence. 

I believe that the country as a whole has complete trust 
in Mr. Chamberlain’s ability to he is a 
adinires the French 
post-War 


steer such a course : 
told he 
could 


French scholar, and we are 
people. Under what 


in motion, backed by a confidence based on 


finer auspices these 
ideals be put 
reasonable Parliamentary security ?— 1 am, Sir, «c., 
House of Commons. SANDON, 
[We regret that we have been comp Hed slightly to shorten 
Lord Sandon’s striking letter. 
find among the ** Progressive ” 
agreement with our opinion that the Protocot was too severely 
that parts of it which may vet 
admit, of course. that as a whole the Protocol 
think that when, for the 
*aeeression > has to be 
important pieces of the Protocol may 
Lord Hartington’s speech in the House of Commons debate 
aroused much interest, and we are glad to have this oppor- 
what Lord would no 
effect if he had been there.— 


It is very interesting to us to 
members of the Unionist Party 





condemmed and there are 
be salved. We 
riohthy 


irbitration, 


vas mo reiected. but we 


purposes { defined, 


spring to life again. 


tunity of putting on record Sandon 
doubt have said to the same 


Ep. Spectator. | 


WHY YOUNG MEN REFUSE TO EMIGRATE 
|To the Editor of the Specraron.| 
Sir.-It is probable that certain business firms will accord 
to Sir Edwin Stockton’s observations the respect which they 
too commonly deny, for example, to those of their disgruntled 
emplovees abroad. 
During many years 
countries T found precisely the faults and shortcomings to 
Edwin makes reference; and I fortunate, 
in being able to adopt a widely different profession 
It seems to be supposed that the voung 


of commercial service in tropical 


which Sir was 
personally. 
by way ofl escape, 


man who goes abroad for a British house should be content 
with the literal fruits of his contractual engagement. When 


that expires, he may go. cap in hand, and petition for a renewal 


of it r (and especially if he is becoming more expensive) 
he may sn, or be asked to resign, under one of the numerous 
hat {-s! ined clauses in which the “emplover and servant 

type of contraet abounds. Elis colleague, meanwhile. in 


the British Head Office, is unexplained reason 


looked unon—avyithout a contract 


for some 


as having a job for life, 


of local 
corresponding discrepancies in the assessment of his worth)» 
whilst the stay-at-home is secure, month in and month out 
in the right of personal approach to a constant directorates 
The 


a handicap than an advantage ; 


The exiled one, again, comes frequently under a diversity 
* managements * or * general managements ” (with 


broad that the “experience acquired 
under quite different conditions in tropical climes ° 


especially if, for one of a 


consequence is 
is more 


hundred excellent reasons, the individual from abroad should 
ask to be allowed to put in a spell of work in England, for 
a change. Incidentally, a request of this kind will be made 
at peril of his job itself, 

It is bewilderingly illogical ; 
If I am prejudiced in the cause of the servant, 


and the offending employers 
are many. 
it is because I have been one, and I have seen too many of 
my kind going, going to the * demnition bow-wows.” 
Now, self-respecting Englishmen don't go all the way there 
And the provocation— 


gone 


without a world of provocation. 
particularly in West Africa, the Far East, and South America 
is the want of human sympathy and consideration from 
Ifead Offices at home. It is a lack which makes the servants 
see themselves as items in a contract, with a further vista 
of unending probation and enforced circumspection. 
Naturally, as Sir Edwin points out, information is passed 
on, or the disillusionment of the returned servant is manifest, 
hence the reinforcements of * young 
are difficult to get.—I am, Sir, &e., 
WARREN IleNry,. 


as the case may be ; 
men of the highest type ~ 


Dudley House, Cranleigh, Surrey. 


PROBLEM GF ANGLO-CATHOLICISM 


| To the Editor of the Speci \TOR. | 


THE 


Str,—The words * wholesale submission” and Mr. Gardner’s 
comments on them in the Spectator of March 21st may well 
serve to remind us that there is still on the Statute Book 
an Act of Parliament entitled * The Submission of the Clergy 
and Restraint of Appeals —25 Henry VIIE., Cap. 19. His 
letter suggests to me the question: Where do we find this 
fundamental change in the problem of Anglo-Catholicism ? 
It certainly is a very large Component part in the relationship 
of Church and State in England, since it authoritatively, 
if arbitrarily, 
discipline, superseding clerical by 
Compare the following short extracts : 


changed the centre of gravity of doctrina] 


Parliamentary authority, 


* Be it therefore now enacted by a ithority of this pres it Pere 
liament.’-—Act of Subnussion. 
* Quippe quos legum suarum Petrus 


palatio sunt ligati. 


4 
Wnt Of 


a 
kham, ab 


ligat vineulis in 
calestis Lmperaton Const. Jo. Pi 
exordio, 

Archbishop Peckham was actually consecrated to the epis- 
copate by the Pope, Nicholas IIL., at Rome. His Constitu- 
tions, 1281, are frequently cited in Anglo-Catholic apologetics 
on some detail to justify or regulate, I think, 
Ife was a Franciscan and resolute opponent of the lay or 
secular powers. — In harmony with Peckham’s principles ** The 
Act of Submission * was repealed by 1 and 2 Philip & Mary, 
Cap. VIIL, See. 8, to be revived and restored by 1 Elizabeth, 
Cap. I. This is the state of things, atmosphere, if you will, 
in which Anelo-Catholicism exists, for, in accordance with 
the principle of clerical submission, Elizabeth's Act of Uni- 
formity became the law of the land by the narrow majority 
of three, every voted for it being a layman, 
while every ecclesiastic who had a seat in the House of Lords, 
nine in number, voted (* non content ) against the measure, 
one of their number, Bishop Seot of Chester, emphatically 
maintaining that laymen were disqualified by their condition 
to legislate on ecclesiastical doctrine and discipline. " Neyther 
dothe_ it Notwithstanding, 
the Book of Common a lay vote the 
Schedule of 1 Elizabeth, Cap. 2, and, just 
and still is, part and parcel of a Secular Act of Parliament, 
in defiance of the recognized ecclesiastical official authorities, 
is Church Order, 


reservation, 


peer who 


appertaine to their vocation.” 
Prayer became by 


because it was, 


we are told individual innovation and change 
Thus 
canon law, goes by 
nihilo nihil fit. 1 am, Sir, &e., 


Pp. G, 


“usage,” the jus commune, the lay safeguard of the 
the board, leaving to innovation the 


warning ¢2 
CAWLEY. 
q Pa hley R add, Masth ‘Piles 
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would be absurd if one boat in bad weather Towed the y; 
THE BOAT RACE FIASCO half full of water, and the other with an efficient Peat 
a went ahead with its buoyancy unimpaire ? 
[To the Wditor of the Sprcraror.] ' . igeamabivesar Sophias. cakes y unimpaired. 
Phe best way to ensure a fair start would be to make g 


6m,—You might like to publish a few remarks on the unfor- 
tunate Boat Race of this vear by an old rowing man. The 
state of the water when the race started was undoubtedly 
bad, but it was not bad enough to make anyene expect 
disaster for cither of the boats—even though a most inop- 
portune squall which arrived about the time of the start 
made the water worse than at any other time of the day. 
Mr. F. I. Pitman, the umpire, had seriously considered the 
proposal made to him that the stake boats should be moved 
nearer to the Middlesex shore (which was the sheitered shore), 
but on the whole he concluded that the conditions were not 
bad enough to justify this unusual alteration. We are all 
sorry now that this was not done, but in past years the crews 
have often rowed the course under equally bad conditions 
without Although Oxford, 
had considerably worse water in front of them at the start 
than Cambridge had, I attribute the waterlogging of their 
boat chicfly to the boat itself. 

T am not saying anything against Dr. Bourne's streamline 

All the 
Although 
water the 


sinking. having lost the toss, 


model as such. 
same, I am sure that Oxford were underboated. 
underboating does not matter in 
loss of buoyancy in bad water is most 
end of the race Cambridge emptied a fair amount of water 
out of their boat, but not mere than is usual on what may 
be called a baddish day. A boat three to four feet 
than the Oxford boat would probably net have got into real 
diflicultics even in the water which Oxford experienced. On 
the tideway it is better to be 

In any casc, owing to the water in front of them at the 
start, Oxford were heavily handicapped. If they had followed 
tactics which have not been unknown in the past, and which 
sometimes have brought they would have been 
content to fall behind at first, following Cambridge into the 
shelter of the Middlesex shore. When they emerged from 
the bad waiter at Hammersmith, or a littl Jater, they would 
have made their great cffort with the Surrey station all in 
their favour. No doubt it takes an exceptional crew to do 
that—a crew thoroughly confident ef itself and one so experi- 
enced that it can change from rowing to paddling and back 
again to rowing without disorganization. Perhaps neither 
crew this year could have performed such a feat. Those, 
however, would have been the ideal tactics. 


The boat is unquestionably fast. 


smooth 
serious. At the 


longer 


overboatcd than underboated. 


Suceccss, 


As it was, the way in which the crews diverged from one 
another at the = start almost 
went straight for the Middlesex shore as though they were 
trving to ram the wall, but Oxford held on a conventional 
course almost up the middle of the river. Oxford even without 
falling behind Cambridge could have got appreciably more 
shelter than they did. 


was Judicrous. Cambridge 


That veteran oarsman, Mr. Guy Nickalls, has said that, 
though Mr. Pitman is as impartial as anybody could possibly 
be, it would be beticr to have a neutral umpire. Mr. Pitman 
is, of course, a Cambridge man. If Mr. Nickalls proposed 
a neutral umpire for Henley there might be something in his 
suggestion ; for Henley is an international Regatta and we 
have to consider the feelings of foreigners who do not quite 
understand our ways. Here, however, those 
sufficiently understood : and I imagine that a change in the 
umpire at the Boat Race would probably be disliked even 
more by Oxford than by Cambridge. At the start of the 
race this year, Mr. Pitman went out of his way to warn the 
Cambridge cox not to push Oxford into bad water. It was, 
I think I am right in saying, no part of his duties as an umpire 
to offer any warning. but his action was a proof of the horror 
which passed through his mind at the idea of his own Univer- 
sity getting any advantage even by more or less legitimate 
means. 


ways are 


The Rev. Sidney Swann, in a letter to the Times, has said 
that the boats could be kept free of water (and would not 
need the football bladders which were used this year to kcep 
them afloat) if they were fitted with small pumps to be used 
by the coxswains. He reveals the fact that in 1920 Cambridge 
actually used a pump. If pumps are to be uscd regularly 
this should be a matter of negotiation and agrecment. It 


rule that in future the stake boats shall be placed as ne 
as possible to the bank off which the wind is blowing, 7 


” . I am, 
Sir, &¢c., F 


LUANbER, 


“ALL-IN” INSURANCE AND MALINGERIY¢ 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrsyvor.] 

Sir, * 

Mr. J. Hamlyn Borrer in yeur issue of March 21st, whieh is the 

system adopted by many existing friend], 


T fear the remedy against malingering mentioned } 


socictics, wo uld 
be absolutely inapplicable to any naiional scheme cibracing 
the whole adult working population, as outlined by Mr. Broag 
In a national scheme there could be ro 


road, 
spccial credits to 
individuals’ accounts cut of any balance left aftcr payin, 


out all benefits covered by the national schcme.— I am, Sir. 


ae, 


CONSTANT BP} ADER, 


SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.| 

Sir, 
the appeal made in the Press by the Duke ef Devonshire for 
saving Sadler's Wells Theatre and turning it 
Vie * for North London. May I, as a Governor of the existing 
* Old Vie,” point out the great value of the scheme to that 
institution, if public support is suflicient to carry it to ful- 
filment ? The ** Old Vie,” which does not work for profit but 
is a * Foundation” under the Charity Commissioners (this 
explanation is necessary because so many are ignorant of the 


Many of vour readers have doubtless been interested py 


ted | 


into an “ Old 


fact), owes its abiding and increasing vitality to a steady 
process of development. Less than fifty years ago it was one 
of the most vicious music-halls in London. Then came Emma 
Cons and a wonderful reformation. 


porters bought the lease (the freehold was purchased later) 


Miss Cons and her sup- 


and turned the house into a temperance music-hall— this ata 
time when almost all other halls lived on * ! At 
first the programmes were changed rather in character than ir 
kind, but by degrees * variety ” 
formances of a better class. Presently came the 
lectures, which developed ultimately into Morte, 
There followed occasional opera, which grew slowly into 
regular opera. Then at last, in 1914, Lilian Baylis. 
expert advice, launched the experiment which has been so 
triumphantly justified 
how comes a new chance of development at the very moment 
when it is wanted. 


wet money’ 


gave place to musical per- 
Puesday 


College, 
against all 


the production of Shakespeare. And 


It must be borne in mind that the standard of © Old Vie” 
performances has steadily improved in recent years. In con- 
sequence, more is expected artistically of the productions, and 
the requirement must be met. But if the standard is to be 
maintained and still further improved. additional space for 
rchearsal is urgently required. The ™ Old Vic ™ has two 
companies, dramatic and operatic, in its one theatre. 
of these is cramped by the other. 
current performances, is rarely available for rehearsal. and the 
rehearsal room in any week has to serve for the preparation ol 
at least two operas as well as the play next to be produced. 


and each 


The stage, being in use for 


The gift of Sadler's Wells, if it matures, will come, therefore, 
at a most opportune time. A second theatre, in an equally 
suitable district, would provide exactly the form of expansion 
which the * Old Vie” needs, and needs now much more than 
in the past. It follows, of course, that opera and Shakespear 
would play Box and Cox, each coming into unhindered 
possession for one week of the theatre which had been 
occupied by the other during the previous week. In every 
way this arrangement would benefit the “Old Vic,” and, not 
least, financially. 

I trust that readers of the Spectator who sympathize with the 
scheme will be generous in accordance with their means and 
contribute to its success. Contributions should be sent to the 
Duke of Devonshire, Cavendish Club, Piccadilly. To save @ 
historic theatre ; to give North London an ** Old Vic ™ : to 


give London itself what it has never yet had, a permanent 
opera playing six times a week for a nine-months scason 








sIR. 


i + 
almost 





readers’ help to prevent t 
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ww year: to give the “ Old Vic” a great chance of doing 


| better work. 
Incidentally, 


Surely these constitute a remarkable and a 


wthy cause. 


\ 


bute and memorial to Shakespeare.—I am, 


tin name, a tri 


sil XC., 
R. P. P. Rowe 
(Deputy-Chairman * Old Vie’ Governors). 


AND SPORT 


Kditor of the Sercraror.] 


CRUELTY 
| To the 
Gp —Sir F. des Vocoux 


fanimals for his own armusement.” 


not defend “ the suffering 
Yet, if L rightly under- 
which seems to me exactly 


says he does 


him. he does defend hunting, 
lie then proceeds, if I rightly 
killing torturing 


{\ the two acts 


| under that description, 
animals with 
which I carefully distin- 


confuse 


them 

shed. I never condemned killing animals. If we did not 
kill some animals we could not live ourselves. I entertain the 
ppinion, Which I share with many others, that to inflict un- 
necessary suffering upon an animal before, or in the process 


we have no right to subject an animal 


killing it is a wrons 


nd is also injurious to the character of him who does it. 


his precludes me from hunting, but does not preclude me 
from eating animal food.—I am, Sir, &e., 


STEPHEN COLERIDGE. 


KINGFISHERS ON THE THAMES 
|To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sin.—* E. M. N.,” in his article on the Thames, deplores the 
most total absence of the kingfisher. I hope I am wrong, 
but I greatly that the abnormally high water level 
{ last year’s breeding season is responsible. For the 
experience of the river, IT failed 


fear 
first time in years” 
to seea single kingfisher during a launch trip from Richmond 
to Lechlade, Oxford. In had noted 
m even in populated for example, among the 
The Thames king- 


nanny 


above other vears I 


districts ;: 


hoathouses at Oxford and elsewhere. 


fisher Was comparatively tame. 


\ possible explanation came from an enquiry which I 


made some miles. below Leehlade. The country folk stated 
with some confidence that the cause of the absence of these 
beautiful birds was the fact that they were drowned in their 


nesting holes. It will be remembered that the water was 
several feet above the usual level at this period, Naturalists 
the best judges as to whether the parent birds would 
nain on their nests with their cggs, or young, in the face 
of rising water: but country folk are keen observers, and 


they mav not be wrong. In many parts the water 


was almost up to the level of the banks, owing to the heavy 


very far 


rains. 
Against this theory there is the possibility that the birds 
gone to more 
Or they may 
Let us hope 
BLAKER. 


may have deserted their usual haunts, and 


congenial districts for breeding purposes. 


themselves. 


Ilucu 


nests, and saved 


&e. 


have left their 
so.—I am, Sir, 


Old Isleworth. 


OF LONDON MATERNITY 
HOSPITAL 

[To the Edit 
his ancient charity is the oldest maternity hospital 
in England, and the only one of its kind in the City of London. 
For 175 vears it has carried on its noble work among the 
poorest inhabitants of the City and its neighbourhood. 
It is twenty years since it made any appeal for public support, 
but to-day it is driven to ask for £30,000 to help it pay off 
its Bank | 


services, 


THE CITY 


r of the SvecTatTor.] 


Nip 


oan, and to mect the ever-increasing calls on its 
fails, the sad task of closing its wards will 
In the names of the and 

world’s greatest city, I appeal for your 


i 
} 
i 


If this appeal 


Inevitably begin. poor women 
little children of the 
iis trage iy. 


Secretary, Dept. S, Special Appeal 


Donations should be 


nizing 


Fund. City of London Maternity Itospital, 102 City Road, 
EC, 1] l am, Sir, &c., JouNn C. Nicnornson 


(Chairman). 
102 City Road, E.C.1. 





Sadler's Wells will be in fact, if 


SPRING AND AUTUMN CATS 
[Vo the Editor of the SpecTavor.} 
Sir,—When I was talking to my gardener this morning ag 
to the 
well, sir, that’s an autumn kitten, so, of course, it’s no good, 


inactivity of a cat in catching mice he said, * Oh, 
but this one is a spring kitten and will soon clear them out 
when she gets bigger.’ Can any of your readers say if they 
have ever heard of this belief before ? 
that it is a fact! Does the same belief apply to dog puppics 
and rats ?—I am, Sir, &ce., 


My gardener is certain 


Putte Dumas, 
Vice-. 
Buckland Cop, Betchworth, Surrey, March 28th. 


Admiral, 


“MEN AND 
[To the Editor 


read with evreat 


MANSIONS ” 
of the Sprcrator.] 


your article on 


* Men 


in the Spectator for January 24th last, in which 


Sir,—lIlaving interest 
and Mansions,” 
you emphasize the fact that “no notable English country 
allowed to be 
that 


pitiful) destruction 


house ought to be pulled down or to fall in 


ruins,” it has occurred to m« the Spectator might care to 


draw attention to the now menacing 
Bramall Tiall, the 
it too late to hope that, if no private purchaser is forthcoming, 
some movement might be started like that recently put in 


Samson and Hercules House * 


finest half-timbered house in England. Is 


hand at Norwich for saving the * 
for use by the Y.W.C.A. ?—I am, Sir, &ce., 
Caminita DoyLe, 
Alma Cottage, High Street, Rickmansworth. 


POETRY 


LINES ON SEEING ONE OF MR. SHAW’S 
COMIC TRAGEDIES 


An, learned in Life’s mysterious lore, 
Dread scholar in Love’s Art, 

You freeze the current of the blood, 
You tear the soul apart. 


Your cold, clear glance forbids our smiles, 
Your laugh dries up our tears. 

We know not where to turn our eyes, 
Or how to hide our fears. 


You trample on our dearest hopes, 
Fling down each sacred shrine. 
You leave no gleam, no kindly light. 
*Tis—* All lees and no wine.” 
Through home-made deserts you call Peace 
You pace with lonely tread, 
The ash-pits of Men’s ruined hearts 
The playgrounds of the Dead. 
. . . . s 
Untrue ! The desert air 


» and sane, 


Unfair ! 
Blows cool, and fre 

It heals men’s wounds and purges them 
From the Swamp’s fetid stain. 

We miss the meadow’s flowery pomp, 
Calm pools, and grasses green. 

But light of Reason and of Truth 

d the sneers bet 


Shows I ween. 


You do not lie nor make pretence 
That your Faith is more than your Fear. 
You dr 1@ the veil from the face of Fate, 
And see, handle, and hear, 
Therefore for you, when the dead ay 
Shall the Trumpet’s 
The call for thos 


Because they ¢ 


eall ring out— 
» who freely served, 
lid not fear to doubt. 


ds nT. 


Lor STRACULY. 
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A BOOK OF THE MOMENT 


INTELLIGENCE TESTS FOR 
CHIMPANZEES 


The Mentality of Apes. By Professor Wolfgang Kohler (Kegan 
Paul. 16s. net.) 

Tun chimpanzees which Professor W. Koéhler had under 

observation at Teneriffe for several vears were not, nor did 


trained animals, 
bicycles, 


they ever become, They were not expected 
to learn to ride or eat with forks. Indeed, 
Kohler impossible without coercion to 
chimpanzees do anything which they do not 
understand. 

The animals were allowed to lead as natural and free a life 
as is possible in captivity, and the best possible relations 
existed between them and the author, who describes how much 
they differed individually-—as much, indeed, as individuals 
would do in a similar group of children or men. The most 
intelligent was Sultan. Nueva, an old female, was particularly 
ugly and of a gracious disposition. Grande, another female, 
was temperamental and used to work herself up into harmless, 
simulated rages, her hair bristling, in a way very 
visitors. The young male, Koko, was a pert, short-tempered, 
egotistic but very lovable little creature. Rana, another 
female, was the most stupid. It was she who, when not 
particularly hungry, began ** feeding the fowls * who wandered 
outside the cages with bits of bread. The others, more active, 
found it excellent fun to decoy the hens up to the cages with 
proffered bits and then jab naughtily at them with sticks. 
But in all the tests, so simple to us, but so dillicult to the 
the personality of each chimpanzee is very marked. 
This affectionate character-delineation of the animals makes 
the book very pleasing ; and Professor Kohler never loses an 
opportunity of speaking well of his charges :—- 

“When IT had been in Teneriffe a few weeks only, Tn oticed, 
whilst feeding the squatting animals pressed up close to me, that 
a little female, at other times quite well-behaved, was snatching 
the food out of the hand of a weaker animal, and as she persisted 
in this, | gave her @ little rap. The little creature, which 1 had 
punished for the first time, shrank back, uttered one or two heart - 
broken wails, as she stared at me, while her lips were pouted more 
than ever. The next moment she had flung her arms round my 
neck, quite beside herself, and was only comforted by 
when I stroked her. This need, here expressed, for forgiveness 
is a phenomenon frequently to be observed in the emotional lifo 
of chimpanzees.” 


Professor 
make 
thoroughly 


considers it 


alarming to 


npes, 


degrees, 


They greeted cach other and the human beings affectionately 
ach morning after the night's separation, and by their gestures 
often expressed gratitude for favours. One night two of them 
got left out of their sleeping-dens by mistake ; it came on to 
rain heavily : Professor Kohler heard them complaining, ran 
out, and opened the door of their cage :—- 

‘Although the cold water was streaming down their shivering 
hodies on all sides, and although they had just shown the greatest 
misery and impatience, and I myself was standing in the middle 
of the pouring torrent, before slipping into their den they turned 
to me and put their arms round me, one round my body, the other 
round my knees, in a frenzy of joy.” 

One would show distress because a particular friend had done 
something forbidden. And again sometimes when an offender 
was being punished, the friend would first plead with and then 
threaten the human arm of the law. When Professor Kohler 
ran a splinter into his finger and showed it to one of ihe chim- 
panzees, the animal after a careful examination squeezed out 
the bit of wood with his tinger-nails, nor did he let the injured 
hand go again until he had satisfied himself that the operation 





Wes a success. 

The experiments recorded in The Mentality of 
part of a patient investigations which 
Wohler and his associate, Professor NKoftka 
the Gestalt psychology— have been making in several directions, 
The object of the work done in Tenerifie was twofold. First 
sinee it is already established that the higher apes are physically 
allied to man, more closcly even than they are to the other 
there was a desire to determine what intellectual 
with man. And 


-{pes form 
Professor 
two exponents of 


series of 


ape species, 


kinship they might have secondly, there 


was the wish to observe in them some of those simplest primary 
acts of an intelligent kind which 


cannot easily be observed 


—_ RR... 
in the more complex human being, but which wuss observed 
if we are ever to learn what at root an act of j iocnes 
In a set of tests, food was put outside a cavy » that the 
chimpanzee inside could not reach it. At the same tim, 
a stick was put uncbtrusively inside the cage. On, animal 
which had arrived at the station only three davs before, finding 


she could not grasp the food, moaned ROY ei and flup 
herself on her back in the typical attitude of ¢ Seven 
minutes after the appearance of the food she wail uly looked 
at the stick near her, picked it up, poked it through the pa 
and drew the 


food within reach. Jiuater., all th ws 
learnt by 


pair, 


animals 
first at any rate 
Possible 
ine Th the 


themselves to use sticks : but at 
ability to visualize a 
tool always depended on the distance the stick lay 
objective. , 
In another test, food was hung up on a wall, too high to pe 
snatched down, and 
viously plaved was put, 


the chimpanzee’s 


. 
stick as a 


sinall box with which Koko had pre- 


not under the food, but thre: 


Tnetres 


away. After fruitlessly jumping up, he suddenly saw the 
box :— 

‘He approached it, looked straight towards the objective, anj 
gave the box a slight push, which did not however move it.” 


Koko had evidently had a vague dawning of the solution 
of the problem, but it was not until a picce of orange. 
titbil 
the box, dragged it right under the objective 
it. tore down the fruit. 

The apes had learnt. then. the simple 
fessor KGhler wished to see if they 
Iie put food 


a favourite 
was also added to the suspended food that he seized 


and, mounting 


use of tools. 


Pro- 


could make an effective 


implement. outside Sultan’s cage. and cay 


him two hollow bamboo sticks, one small enough at one end 
to fit inte the open end of the other. The food too fay 
away to be grasped to be reached with either of the two 
sticks. It could only be obtained by making one long stick 
by fitting the two short ones together. After much per 
plexity and some * good errors,” while playing with the two 
sticks. Sultan happened to hold them, one in each hand, so that 
they lay in a straight line. He immediately pushed the end 
of the thin stick inside the other one, and in a trice was pulling 
the food to him with his new-made tool. Later. he became 
quite expert in the use of double-sticks, and even carefully 


gnawed down the endof a piece of wood to make il. too. fit into 
arod; yet onee he grasped the principle he did noi attempt 
to join two sticks of the same 
visual judgment of this kind. Among the 
book, there is a charming oer of 
with an expression of grave 

just about to fit his two sticks iste r. 


size, or make any error of 
ilustrations in the 
Sultan. sitting in 
his cage. concern on his face, 


Sultan, who already understood the use of box asa 
footstool, saw at once when he looked at some 
high up that one box would be useless. 
expert jumpers, can readily judge distance. 
box lay to hand, it did not at occur to him 
double implement: he merely hit the first 
Then, suddenly, he fetched the second box and held it above 
but did not place it on the first box, The useful idea of * another 
box ” had come to him. and also the idea of * another box up.” 
But that was all. Ile flew into a when the second box 
would not stay suspended in air above the first box, and 
failed to solve the diflicuity. Still later, the problem of placing 
one box above another box and on it at the same puzzled 
many of them. But, as Professor Kohler says rather 
these failures ought not to shock any of his 
himself are baffled in the 

Footstools soon became the fashion the station. Stones, 
tins, ladders, tables, anything portable the 


one 
fruit hanging 
Chimpanzees. those 
Though a second 
once to use a 


box in anger. 


rage 


tin 
orimly 
reade i who like 


manipulation of a deck-chair! 


apes soon foun | 


would serve to stand on and reach food. Indeed. passing 

keepers and Professor KSbler himself were often dragged and 
“MEE? ' , 

pushed under objectives and used as stepping-stones. Pe 


jumping was invented by Sultan as a pure game. baven more 
refined delights were discovered : the chimpanzces found that 


by pushing straws through cracks in a covered tank Im the 
playing-ground they could suck up water fr 
of course, thirst that compelled them to do this. Siraws cane 


in handy, too, for 


om if. 


catching the streams of brown ants Uhat 


passed over the beams supporting the wire-netting o! theit 
vard. They dug * for fun” with sticks in the greund ; they 
poked with sticks at any stray mice, lizards or creepy creatures 
which they, like us, hesitate to touch. And they iilso 
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Life Income 
$375 
at age 49 


Cheque for 
$4,500 
at age 90 


FECT ITITECTTT VEEP UE Ce eCrreorT 
CUTUTSELTTCESTRVE NERS eCeeeEr TEs? 








SUVEVTUETUOUETUCHSTECSE PERE VUEE EE SOEETIECESCOUENTOUCUNTEC ERI OWED EC rs 
"7 SHIERE'S the offer, and it policy. So that your family 1s 
is for you to decide Ai yn reasingly well provided for. 
55 you can have either « should anything happen to you. 
cheque for £ wg ora pension = £30 a month if unable 
§ £3/5 a year x the rest o} 
of 571 “a io werk. 
your life. ‘The offer is made in “agi? ; — 
connection with a sple ndid plan ae gi gece oF al cept re 
ot Investment Insurance which you become permanently sell 
mplil nd expedit the capacitated and unable to earn 
et . busin { providing | a_ living, no further depo ifs 
vhole business « di * 
egy ages f- Efe e..3 will be required, and £30 a 
the later } rs Ol ife. woucn ait | at ss * 
, month will be paid to you untii 
provision has to be made and ap 2 ‘ 
H | ! lied you are 55, when the £4,500 
by this plan you accomplish - i | 
your purpose with quickness, aE. EE Es . 
with certainty and without Income Tax Saving. 
sacriice of present comlort. During the run of the policy, 
lhousands { men are nov you will save from 4300 to 
well on their way to obtaining £400 in Income Tax, calcu- 
such substantial cheques They lated on present rate. 
adopted t! plar years ago, 
= dl ag Any Age, any Amount. 
The time draws near for them to ¢ . ss 


a. ae eet ioe 
ean the reward. Pisce: mill This plan of Investment-In 
. surance can be adopted at any 


' 
receive their cheques and they TI 
ge and for any amount. The 


will be able to take things , 
} man with a small income need 
easier, perhaps to retire from 
“oz | ) not hesitate because he cannot 
yusiness altogether. One day 
arrange for so great a sum as 


! 


you will be able to do so, too 1 l 
: the one mentioned—but the 


if you avail yourself of — the 
Ltn at du pl Pe main thing is to make a start. 
sec — - i; r ~ > iV 
Think what it means. A There is no better way of 
cheque for £4,500 at 55 or 


£5/9 a year for the rest of 


making provision for your later 
years and for protecting the 
interests of your family. As 
an investment the Plan is pro- 
fitable and absolutely safe. As 
an insurance it has advantages 


your life. If you continue at 
business, there's all that extra 
income to enjoy, giving you 
greater freedom and a feeling | P } 
' which cannot be gained else- 
ol independence. If you retire, > 
then there's the means of doiny 


so in comiort. Assets £56.000.000. 


Do you think you could save he Sun of Canada, the great 


£4,500 by then in any other Annuity Company, which makes 
way? And there are other great this opportunity for you, has 
advantages in connection with assets of over £56,000,000 
this pl n. under strict Government super- 
Visor < } P on 
£3,000 Insurance. eae ap sbl ee 
made doubly sure. 
From the moment you make Why not fill in the enquiry 
your iirst deposit you are insured form and post it to-day, so 
for £3,000. And half of every that we canysend you, without 
deposit you make is added to obligation on your part, fuil 
the insurance value of the details and specific figures? 
FILL IN AND POST FORM TO-DAY 
OR LETTER WILL DO. 


where. 





To J. F, JUNKIN (Manager), SUN LIFE ASSURANCE CO. OF 
CANADA, 13 Sun of Canada House, Victoria Embankment, 
London, W.C.2 () f n). 

\ 1 ry | can save and deposit &......... per . please 
nd me without obligation on my part, full par har »%§ your 
. oh how 
What yr ¢ 1 dlr ive in (15 
2 0) uc 
2 WI will b u ical provided r n 
| 1 t l il i each vear 
$ | tt € i t al disabilits how 1 iii il] iv 
1 " it D qapaseecvactdien 
) BPALIOTL «ccncccdeccrcessocesconcsscesececes 
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The Floor Lounge 


NEW IDEA! A Floor Lounge when 

the double sest is extended; a very 
confortable, normal Armchair when it is 
folded back. With its deep, resilient 
springs, this Lounge imvites the most 
utter relaxation, on the floor, asleep, or 
vith a book. 


Covered in a gay striped cotton 
£13 .15.0 


Less luxurious models - from £4.15.0 


Ca ( i 


HEAL & SON [? 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W1 
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SS 7 
By JEFFERY E. JEFFERY 


@ Published 17th March. Second 


Large Impression already printing. 


@ An ironical comedy recording eight days 
in the life of Anthony Rexon—publisher, 
amorist and family man. 

@ “A vivacious story of our own times 
. . . described with spirit and humour.” 
—Times. “* Flashing with humour and in- 
fallibly truetolife . . . a perfect piece 
of comedy.”—Daily Telegraph. “* Delicately 
ironical.”"—Kvening Standard. “We can 
only congratulate him on the humanity and 
humour here displayed.”—Outlook. 





G@ By the same author. 
THE BURDEN (2nd Impn. 3,6). 
ESCAPE (3rd Impn. 3/6). 


LEONARD PARSONS 
DEVONSHIRE STREET, W.C, 
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HOW THE GREAT WAR CANE 
VISCOUNT GREY’S 


MEMOIRS START IN THE 


A4 YY 


5 AOGt araian ote (Gp Besant ht, 


WESES SEG wey % ASS Zy iy 





On MONDAY next, Gth APRIL, 
AND CONTINUE DAILY. 





AN ABSORBING STORY OF 
THE GREAT EUROPEAN DRAMA 














Order your copy for Monday NOW. 
VISCOUNT GREY. ONE PENNY EVERY MORNING 





























im DC DUNLO QP The Primary Work 
Ba - of the Church 
, y' om the 4 wach gage nd _ ‘ear of Ey ur nen ee i he st 
standard Haag er tad ane —_—— of the | and 
by which issi 
Y wie The Mission of the 
all Church Pastorai-Aid 





tyves Soci 
ociety 
ave is to proclaim the Gospel in the poor and popul 

° parishes of our aaa nd. The So ciety is helping 
jud ed to provide 1,100 additional workers (men = and 
women), who carry the message of the Cross into 
countless homes throughout the country. Nearly 
] six million people live in parishes helped by the 

Dunlop Tyres are made in a complete ee sr eee 


range of sizes and types for cars, motor- —— 

cycles, cycles and for commercial and| Fhe Principles 

public service vehicles. If you are a user - the mage go ~ — ace ue such as 
- “ appeai to a overs Oo “Vaneeciics "uth. 

of any of the above you will find the ciliates died eter a: 

particular ‘Dunlop’ for your needs, and it | The secretaries, 


will give you superior service in every way. CHURCH 


fit Dunlop and he satisfied’ PASTORAL-AID 
DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY LTD., Sin SOCIETY 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD Falcon Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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SS SE LTTE EAI AEE REE I ET OE ———— ss 
Sanaa unapaniAAcicnnciaieiommaeicaanaie a 
. Se > * ‘ ° oe 
re > arious kinds of rhythmical stamping and marching 
jnvented vi ping aaa i - paaverns P ‘ Speer reece : 
in which they all joined— playing, in fact, the good old game NEWS Ol THE THIRD COMPETITION 
of “ follow-m) -leader.”” None of these diversions were shown 
. a hyp OSB as { ' Po- ft =, 2 2 , 
to them, or in any way indi ecd, just as none of the solutions The Editor has offered a prize of £5 for an Enitaph in Advance 
; ; } ‘ ] ? , iy 9 : ™ y 1 ' , 
of problems wer indicated. Games developed spontancously, UP? faenrij Ford, Jack Hobbs, or Professor Aitert Binslein. 
though when they were well developed Professor IWoiier Ai @ Ge ain ‘ cul es 3 POR. 
aa 1 Se . 
sometimes used to join In. 
3 e , : . . : ; c , “ “1 +1, ‘ Po 1 1 
The conclusions which follow from the experiments under- IN ? n f i ond clitions. the 
' , ‘ F ‘ t! ad | th { CET \ 
taken are of a profoundly interesting but necessarily technical rae 1 Pataes tl en i Le fewe! 
: e a . In number de h ( 3 if t! 
pature : there is no space In the measure of a review 1 » detail " mn a : But halt the 
. er { . fey? vali in «(Cl t T 
them, or to mention more than two or ibree of the many | RapenD Sar 3 eS wise after the event. 
experiments carr d out. But briefly, Prof r Kohler We ree lies . to hi n the bad 
. } - ol S 4 & 1 me ‘ 
maintains convince! oly that ! . ; Se ee t upon Mr. 
1 as Henry Ford \ wt Professor | f eans 
“the chimpanzees manifest intelligent behaviour of t neral os hes ih , inom . 
kind farnili i mt OL . Porhay IdeCG Hoth 
' ‘ 1 1 of our | | t foo , * rouse 
He does not mecan by this that they ; mag Na ne Pi 
eet es : ‘ our inttinoat i ion ii in their wnts tl 
multiplication ti bike Se Wi it hie does . mee csi — 
: . ' . 1 in thet ( " t , i ae atttinsn 
certain highly difficult problems in , : i‘j mopetition 
r ‘ i 1 ii rral hI H ( ‘ ! i oth ] 
solves them, or rather as the bu ; pe in ) a ati 
. . ; een: we en imn ty t ) the lef mad i hose 
number they have almost no concepti ; thie J i on i ind all those 
. ‘ se maniuseripts that punt I mmes, remunidi us tt J stet 
be furnished mental with the power sa tias shia ; sinks 1 shore t-mmenn 
‘ ) ; , Is the Germain tora thiit Oo, we in ring our- 
statics even in the vagu way. Phe . ; an ae : F 2 - a 
. at , * . ‘ . SCILVE to Geta these h ’ 5 her . af v cood 
the present, though they ha memory as have dogs and other : ; ‘ — gt ee ee 
: £ be a epitaphs. and som tf the: "« aote elow tis int estit 
animals, and ean be said to * live tn the future just in so far , - : : | i ae ms 
‘ 7 ; ha to 0 ©} that oul } i tiv preicr To ce PHONE 
as they apprehend the result of a complex action, and ho : 
hteatag. Se ; ' vers t ire vut i i » 3s submitted for 
further. But with all their tinviations, they do carry out : weak ; mn — _—" 
; ; ; ; Sas a oe : : s epitaph inom 
actions which are not instinctive, or imitative, but the resuit x , ; 
> 14 r . . Pi. 4 
of a degree of insight. Phe Lind of intelligence the how , 
themselves to possess, though infinitely limited in range, is Mm ( vnc the star 
the same as that which distineuishes man. Wi y { h f 
erin e probed f 
Inis Barry. And fror , ios ‘ plucked the fruit. 
From Phoel Cl I t 1! t > 
From Ni t fi t t ! Ler 
THIS WEER’S OVI Not Hades’ s he stooped to steal 
ee P 
THIS WEER’S BOOKS Its tireless motion tron Ixion's whee! 
Propulsive fire fui ct nt 
TuerE is not much worthy of notice among this week's His tractors aped 1 i Jug wut. 
publications. Dr. Ivor B. has written a treatise on On rivals passed he | ed with proud disdain, 
n't,» . F a . ‘ As on |} bridl Kor s lookee i burl é 
The Mechanical Investigations of Leonardo da Viner (Chapman ns t os ‘dl - : ; | Nyicscennemeicesinng 
, : %, : utpaced at la n\ , tii wi-CONGUCTIN ( r 
and Hall). Hle begins quictly and unemphatically :— Ford triumphs still, for * Fords’ are —what they are.” 
“Teonardo da Vinei was a ereat man”: he was more ; PuoMAS PRORNELY.S ' 
he was one of the most astonishing men in the world’s historv. * Now swells ti ft lie chord 
Not content with being an artist as creat as Michael Angelo, oe strident hoots from Henry Ford 
3 ‘ i : j Who sounds ups I wna cles 
he was also encyclopaedic as scientist and philosopher. His \ fanfare louder far t] ‘1 pe ie 
invention was so rapid and continuous that he had no time Witrrip THoriey, 
for writ theses : all went into his note-books. Tle wrote “Tn memoriam 
mirror-fashion, with his left hand; and he used a ereat Henrici Ford . 
number of private abbreviations : the werk of dectphering I is maxunt 
g qui 
his note-hooks is therefore difficult. But, as Dr. Hart savs, quum viat mobilitatem 
they form “a vast scientifie scrap-heap from which has been sibi suisque divitias comparassct 
sailved clear proofs of an ingenuity and a capacity f r original I pulverem 
thir ‘ 1 ‘ = ; eo n turus 
thinking which alone would suffiee to place him in the fore- ubi curru rotisque invehi non est 
front of the world’s greatest thinkers.” The book is mainly = 
a study of Leonardo's contribution to acronauties. nno Salutis # # « 
ewetatl la tne * 
a * * * 
Li SCUS<, 
Mr. Bertrand Russell in What I Believe (Kegan Paul) Jack Hobbs. 
has obviously written rather unmethodically and hastily. ” “ re Ives Jack Hobbs, not bowl'd nor stump'd nor catcht, 
- : : ee jut, like the rest, with Death unfairly matcht 
Iie asserts his freedom from religious errors, his disbelief Dr 7 apts Senogt bunturly 1 “at 
( | . r 7 és 1: 99 P s read King, to whom th unconquered spirit vields, 
in God or immortality. I believe, his ereed begins, Grant him new Triumphs in th’ Elysian Fields 
“that when I dic I shall rot, and nothing of my ego will Or, if such Laurels gt not in that Place ) 
survive, Metaphysicians have advanced innumerable Wiens ofper <8 m7 mandate gonc age var 
eae cic dal : : that tl : — Let him converse wit! Nyren and with Grace, ) 
arguments to prove na © soul aust be immortal, he And joyn, among the brightest of ‘em all, 
informs us. ‘ There is one simple test by which all these ‘The Constellation of the Bat and Ball.” 
arguments can be demolished. They all prove equally that LUSCUSs 
; . ae Ibert Einstein 
the soul must pervade ail space. But as we are not so anxious . ' ae 
Sins Bie Hike . . s “ost , * Here Einstein rests, if any rest there be 
t fat as to live long, none of the metaphysictans in question “ESRBH a eS b the enlativits 
have ever noticed this application of their reasoning.” An In life his axe shone ever at the root 
alarming ignorance er disingenuity! Every metaphysician Of some proud thought-encumbering Absolute. 
a . mae . te . , ‘ ' rr } ls him ne b »h fore 
worth reading has implicitly or explicitly, within proper 1 ath holds him now, but ere his force was spent, 
. : < : Space shrank her bounds, Light, at his bidding, be 
limit me ; 7s : f I ght, at his bidding, nt, 
imits, professed exactly what Mr. Russell denies that they And Gravitation fled the firmament 
have noticed! On the constructive side Mr. Russell an- Nor spared he Man: one arrow from his bow 
nounees that ** the good life is one inspired by love and guided — eg one transfixed Galileo ; 
coe + ; is ‘Their gold he proved with dut ec alloyec 
by knowledge ~~; and devotes a great deal of his book to \ ‘d - , NE j 1 dubious ore alloyed, 
ae “= = ; ‘ : , ; ; And threatenec ther shuddered in her void ; 
suing that the clearest application of his principle is the With shattered axioms Nature’s realm was strown 3 
practice of Birth Control. Till Death, incensed at powers that paled his own, 
. * n . Shook the Imperial Thinker from { ‘s throne.” 
nie Tuomas THORNELY, 
the Shakespeare Head Press send us two beautiful reprints, ** Beyond all discord, all dispute, 
dD ulon’s Nimphidia and The Nut-Brown Maid. The ¢ omple te Lies he who smote the Absolute ; 
- a : ‘ O human race, long as you live 
Foes of Butle Dicken on ' . ie ti vr Sogn cag? e, 
RS vinuly dichenso} rK ) . ) \ \ a 
ig if Einily Dickenson a published by Mr. Martin Be proud of this your Relative. 
. ekhor ‘ 
cer. CoNAR, 
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AMERICA OF THE ?FIFTIES 
Letters of Fredrika Bremer. (Oxford University Press, 11s. net.) 


Two travelling novelists, Dickens and Fredrika Bremer, wrote 
their impressions of America within a year or so of one another, 
and those impressions were diametrically opposed. 

It was the lesser artist who painted the favourable picture. 
Long letters descriptive of her visit were immediately trans- 
lated and had a great and deserved success. But perhaps they 
were a little too long for the modern reader. The new edition 
which lies before us is in reality a selection. Not a word too 
much has been given, and, indeed, the reader is left longing 
for more. The Swedish Miss Austen, as she has been called, 
arrived in New York in the year 1849. Her fame had long 
preceded her. Already a middle-aged woman, she was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm tempered with a little good-natured 
ridicule. Hawthorne described her as “the funniest little 
fairy person,” compared her to * a withered briar rose,” and 
said she was “ worthy to be the maiden aunt of the whole 
human race.” Totally unselfeonscious and full of sympathy 
and humour, her personality, however, was soon as popular as 
her books. For two years she was handed on with enthusiastic 
letters of introduction from host to host, and soon knew as 
much of domestic life in the northern and southern States 
as a guest could know, her life “a daily warfare against 
kindness, politeness and curiosity.” New York, with its (for 
those days) incredibly huge hotels, bewildering traflic and 
luxurious but dull banquets, where people sat for hours 
“eating and remaining silent,” she soon exchanged for the 
plain k:ving and high thinking of Boston. Lowell, Hawthorne, 
Longfellow, Emerson, Irving and all the great lights of the 
time paid her court and admitted her at once to an intimacy 
which made the New World into a new home. 

The little novelist's head, however, was not turned. She 
still saw clearly. The affectations of that somewhat trans- 
cendental society did not escape her. She meets Alcott at 
dinner and is amused at the worship offered to him. * Ie 
drank water and we drank ( ) fog,” she writes. She bows 
with the rest before Emerson but longs for a more positive 
prophet, secing that even his world * floats in an element of 
disintegration.” Longfellow’s nobility of sentiment and 
appearance delight her, but she notes that he admires no one 
unless it be Carlyle, and is chilled by the sphinx-like appear- 
anee and the “icy Alp nature * which seems to her to show 
through a polite geniality. The Quakers please her. * Chris- 
tian love shows in them seasoned with a little innocent worldly 


cunning and a delicate sharpness of temper.” 

A convinced abolitionist, she yet fell in love with the 
patriarchal life of South Carolina and was charmed by the 
happy negroes. The talk of the good slave owners about 
the bad ones, however, confirmed her in her original horror of 
the system, and out of their own mouths she condemned the 
Southerners while still regarding them and their Northern 
brethren as on the whole the most open-hearted and 
* fraternal ~*~ people who had ever existed. 


THE RUSSIAN RIDDLE 


Lenin. By L. Trotzky. (Authorised translation.) (London: 
kK. Harrap and Co, 7s, 6d. net.) 


Tuost who expect to find here revelations of seeret: Russian 
history or explanations why Trotzky has fallen from power 
or out of favour with jealous colleagues will be disappointed, 
So also will those who hope to learn from any self-revelation 
what was the secret of the power wielded by Lenin and Trotzky. 
Lenin is here held up as the master-mind, the man who could 
treat small affairs with thoroughness, great ones with imagina- 
tion, and both with success: the man who was versed in 
languages and economic history and capable of dominating 
colleagues and opponents alike. So much is’ stated. but 
we are left wondering how these qualities were applied with 
such effect that he really hes a claim to astonishing suecess 
during his life, sinee he suceeeded in imposing himself as a 
dictator and putting into force his destructive theories. 
OF ‘Protzky 
conestled by modesty. And vet we know that Trotzky 


himself we get no hint of greatness, even 


wielded power that could searcely be grasped by any men 


» 


devoid of great quaiitics tor good or for evil. 


Sane a 





In his preface he disclaims writing history = he has put 
down notes of what he remembers, to help the future historian 
The first part of the book describes the squalor of the lif. 
in London of himself, Lenin and others who were Writing : 
Russian revolutionary paper. The teaching of Marx eeties 
to have been their sole inspiration. There is never a word 
of sentiment about raising the downtrodden. no eant of freed 
only the cold, heartless determination to get power to destroy 
existing things and to set up one class in despotic powers 


om, 


Possibly we should blame the Tsarist régime for having driven 
out of Tartar and Jew alike every spark of pity or humour. 
But it is ineredible that they could have believed that the 
Proletariat, however they defined it, would ever exercice 
real power rather than the few men who were determined 
to seize it in that name. References to walks in West minster 
or Whitechapel will not relieve for English readers the sordid 
impression of this part. The only amusement they may eet 
about English ideas is to be found elsewhere in a seathine 
account of an interview between Lenin and Mr. If. G. Wells 
on whom Lenin commented * What a Philistine! What a 
monstrous little bourgeois!” 

In the next chapters we find ourselves in Petrograd. Trotzky 
arrived from an internment camp in Canada (released by the 
British authorities at Kerensky’s request: according to the 
publishers’ introduction). There is no word of how Lenin 
himself and the German staff conspired to introduce into 
Russia that fatal germ, but Trotzky found him there, and we 
have a hazy account of the Soviets’ stroke which brought them 
power in October, 1917. Then follows the episode of Brest- 
Litovsk, and the account given of the lapse of the armistice 
removes no suspicions of collusion between Lenin and Trotzky 
on the one side and Hoffmann and Kiiblmnann on the other, 
There is scarcely a reference to the Polish war that followed 
and none at all to the continued bioodshed and violence by 
which the power was held at home. Now and again we 
hear of Lenin's contempt for evolution and insistence on 
“ terror ~~ without which revolution cannot succeed : no more. 

There are two phrases that strike us particularly. One 
is that in reality the revolution had only been carried through 
in Petrograd and Moscow ; in the provincial cities > revolution 
was accomplished by telegraph.” So we supposed, in a 
country of such great distances and bad communications, 
Could the revolution be unmade there by telegraph? We 
doubt it. 
phrase is 
this a claim that one half of one per cent. of the population holds 
down the rest ? Let us quote one more striking sentence, 


That is one side of these men’s success. The other 
*our great party embracing half a million.” Is 


remembering that naivefé is not a Jewish characteristic. 
Trotzky writes of Lenin: * Naturally, he was further removed 
than anyone from a superstitious adherence to formal oaths”! 
The book leaves us wondering more than ever how they main- 
tained their power and how long it will be donee transeat 


iniquitas. 


THE DRINK QUESTION 


The Drink Question: Can it be Solved? With Foreword 
by the Bishop of Oxford. (Longmans and Co. — 6d.) 

Tuts is an able and interesting little pamphlet and should 
be consulted by all those who are interested—and who is 
not ?—in the Drink Question. As our readers know, we are 
anti-Prohibitionists, but also strongly anxious that the 
making of private profit should be eliminated from the 
manufacture or sale of intoxicants. Production and distri- 
bution here should be solely in the hands of the State. 
Nobody must make a_ profit by selling to a man more 
liquor than is good for him. The trade in intoxicants 
differs from other trades. If you induce a man to drink a 
pint of beer you may do him no harm. If you induce him 
to drink six or seven you may ruin him body and soul. If 
ve can induce people to take three or four copies of thie 
Spectator by skilful trading we do them no harm! That 
is why the stimulus of private profit has got to be eliminatcd 
from intoxieants, and that is why the Carlisle Schome his 
been so huge a success. You can get yveur beer, but no 
private person is stimulated to meke you drink by the pos: 

bility of a profit. But, though the Bishop of Oxford Bill 
is not exactly a State Purchase Bill, it is. in Gur epinicn, 
the best of the other alternatives to State Purchase. 
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To keep COMFORT. | 
ABLY dry in downpour | 
or drizzle, and NATUR- | 
ALLY warm in. any | 
weather, wear | 


THE LIGHTWEIGHT 


URBITOR 
BURBERRY 


WOOL COATING 
Dry, 


is its 


comforting warmth 
predominating attri- 
bute. Comforting warmth, 
because natural —dry, 
becaitse damp is excluded. | 
BURBERRY 
PROOFING 


renders the materials an- 
tagonistic to damp, while 
maintaining the ventila- 
tion common to woven 
fabrics, which is essential 
to health. 


BURBERRYS. 24 


, 


.YMARKET 
-1 LONDON 








Boul. Malesherbes PARIS; and seco in Provincial Towns 
a gle? 
HEN your tank is getting 
low I'm the man to help 
you, Sir' I'm always ready 
always busy. filling tank 
after tank with PRATTS 


nh oe FION, the pure 


stra she spirit that gives 
my triends the motorists easy 
Starting, quick acceleration 


abundant power and more 


miles per gallon 


You will see me everywhere 
inmy golden un sete display 
Ng my guarantee label. which 
your getting only 
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THE AGE OF INSURANCE 


The SS pie ee oe -e live in is essentially eat 
lere 1s NO doubt the age we live im ts essentially one ct 
Insurance. 


Accident, 
Govern- 


| Vv 
le r 


Insurance—Fire, 


Plate Glass. 


Everything is covered 


: aon on TA ah A > 
3urglary, Moter, Thunderstorms, 


ment has le Health and Unemployment Insurance 
compulsory—but 
E COTTD nyey ’ EBT if 
| LIFE ASSURANCE FOR WOMEN 
eu i RW Wes taeda 
for some reason has lagged behind, though Woman’: 


1 , 2 aitnat 
place in the field of commerce to-day demands adequate 


protection. 


this THE STANDARD 


To remedy 








has intreduced special Schemes for * 
Women, and established a Woman’s 
Section, with a Lady Superintendent. 
An interesting little Booklet, “AC” 8, 
66 orf... UT 19 
Liki: ASS SURAN ICE for WOMEN, 
selling for th the ady< ges of Assurance, may be haa 
on app li ation to 
THE STANDARD LIFE 
SSURANCE COMPANY 
(Established 1825) 
HEAD OFFICE: 3 George Street, EDINBURGH. 
LONDON: 110 Cannon Street, F.C. 4, or Miss Beesley, 
Women’s Section, 15a Pall! Mall, S.W. 1 
DUBI IN: 59 Daw n Street. s& 
SE eee a ' 
nie oa aarieeaenn accieneiemnnns = astaauenaenanes emities soem 








CITY OF BELFAST LOANS. 
a FRU Sf INV HSTME NTS | 


| ] out expe 
CORPO! RATION 


ATI 


i uit 


MORTG AGES repayable on 


Lend in ) 

! I< r in th w issue of COR- 

PORATION’ 'sTOCK to b re i ied on $th Oct r, 1945 Full 

information can be obtained from tl City Treasurer, City Hall, 
Jelfast; or through any Stockbroker or Banker, 























PRATTS PERFECTION — 
ot blended with any other 
ve 1 or grade—the same G 
pure spirit as in the sealed 
green can 
tient 
Fy en a 
pa ay 
t 7% LAP OOOLG LB 
j a ie v DA "Ss 
EP a Wi, 7 1 | 
PERFECTION SPIRIT 
Tr . . >. NA 4g 
Vuiforrs everywhere Reliable aiways me | 
‘ jade dima: Ete nae | 
oc xe . Se ‘ 

















A. B. effected in 1884 a policy with the “ Old 
Equitable ” for £400 payable at his death, 
which occurred in 1924 at the age of 69. 
The Society paid £820, while the total 


premiums received were only £418. 


Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


Founded 1762. 


Street, London, E.C. 2. 


9 Col 
19 Coleman Street, 
No Skereholders. No Commission. 
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AN INVESTMENT 
OF STANDING 


HE Woolwich Equitable Build- 
ing Society—Established i847 
—affords the small investor an 

opportunity of investing his capital 
in a gilt- edged security which will 
bring in a good return, and will not 
fiuctuate in value. 

No expense is incurred for stamp 
duties or brokers’ commission, and 
in case of need the whole amount 
invested may be withdrawn without 
expense or deduction. 


Write to-day for further particulars. 


WOOLWICH EQUITABLE 
BUILDING SOCIETY, 


POWIS STREET, WOOLWICH. 
City Office : 97 Cheapside, E.C. 2. 
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AN ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE POLICY 


will enable your family to redeem the 
mortgage on your house if you die, 
and 
wil enable you to pay it yourself if 
you live. 
INSURE WITH 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 
HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 





THE UNION BANK OF AUS’ TRALIA, | LIMITED. 
tablished 1837. Incorperated 
Capital Author ! and Issued : - 


= . .509,000 
Capital P Up “ « © ° « - - £ 3, O00 
R rye Fund - - £ ) 
Rh rve Linhilitv of Proy - - £7, ,000 
HEAD OFFI ICE a CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 

DRAF rs re GRA rED on <9 Bank's Branches throughout the Au 
tr St s and emstnicel w Zealand PELEGRAPHIC REMUET 
"TA ve s ea ? nT 7 S at purchased or sent for collection. 
PEVOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascet 
tained on applicat 





“THE FOOD OF THE cops” ae 


OURNVILLE | 
COCOA ce 


See the name “CADBURY” ‘ad 


—_——_ 








on every piece of chocolate 
———_—__ OU oo 











‘Colour in ail its Splendour” for 


Curtains and gig 


together v h 1} harmoniot ret rings and J ilf tone 
n 


exhibited thro out the howrouoms, hie! i 
: i wien w treatm ats fo 1 visit 


ee STOR Y’S 


49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 


It is the levish display of ‘ 


Stor 
i 
i 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, 





{ 
Kingsway | 


DAILY, 2 to 10.45 p.m. (SUNDAYS hy te » 10.39 p.m. New Prog.) 
apes Oth, 7th {i sth Rafae! Sab rk, AP PAIN BLOOD,” 
ting J. Warren Kerri igen t dea a PB; he. Cc on redy, Interest 
} itm, Bonzo . the Pup, et bot th. (6 I Good Prid ) 
Leutrice Jo. “CHANG IN¢ iat SBANDS,” ri t rv ** Roles 


i “SO THIS is HOLLYWOOD,’ Starriy 
} and Betts Bivthe 


* Pote ash i Pert mutter, 


; Felix, the Cat, « 











That Your 
Capital 
1s earning an adequate rate ? 


ABBEY ROAD 


LONDON’S FORBMOST 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


D Ss S% a. en 
MAP Ag) 
Ay, Depositors 


Net and Entirely Free of Tax 
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Huge Assets « Reserves 
elford Unquestionable Security 


No Depreciation. :: Withdrawals at Short Notice. 
Balance Sheet and Investment Booklet post frees 


Head Office 
16, whine R?, eee 3 
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Subseribed Capital - - £13,617,080 
Paid-up Capitai —- - $9,179,116 


Reserve Fund - - QATIALO 


Deposits, &e. (Dee., 1921) 


Head Office : 15 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.¢. 2 





OVER 1,100 OFFICES. AGENTS E 


BRITISH, COLONIAL and FOREIGN BANKING. 


VERYWHERE. 








TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS 
UNDERTAKEN. 


SAVINGS DEPA pi 
SMALL ACCOUNT 


AFFILIATED BANKS: 
COUTTS & Co. 
GRINDLAY & Co., Lid. 











ASSOCIATED BANKS: 
BANK OF BRITISH WEST AFRICA, LTD. 
LLOYDS & NATIONAL PROV INC iAL FOREISN LTD. 
P. & O. BANKING CORPORS ION, LYD. 
THE BRITISH [i ALIAN BANK SG CORPO 
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FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 


THE YEAR'S REVENUE 


By ARTHUR W. KIDDY. 

THE publication of the Revenue figures for the fiscal 
year Which ended last Tuesday should have a sober- 
ing effect upon those w ho have indulged in wildly opti- 
istic forecasts of taxation remission in the forthcoming 
Budget. Latterly this optimism has been of a more 
cubdued character, and confident foreeasts of a few weeks 
ago of a shilling off the Income Tax haye dwindled down 
I am far from sug- 
vesting that this reduction may not take place, but what 
is quite ce rtain is that Mr. ¢ hurchill’s task in making even 
the smallest remission of taxation will be a diflicult one 
and apparently will only be possible by making very 
timistic Estimates of the new Revenue. 


into hopes of a reduction of sixpence. 


0} 
SURPLUS Past YEAR. 

It is quife true that the past year with a 
realized surplus of £3,659,000, but for the reasons stated 
subsequently the figure has very little bearing upon the 
prospective surplus for tie current year. The Revenue 
for 1924-25 exceeded Mr. Snowden’s Estimate by about 
£5,000,000, but the ahead of 
original expectations, and, indeed, it must be noted in 
passing that for the first time for about seven vears the 
total of Expenditure exceeded that of the preceding year. 
Moreover, although in the matter of aggregate totals the 
financial results for the past year were pretty near to the 
oflicial Estimates, the discrepancies in points of detail 
Mr. Snowden 


FOR 


close 76 | 


Expenditure was also 


were very great. To mention only two: 
estimated that Exeess Profits Duties would bring in 
£8,000,000, whereas the total was only £700,000. On the 


other hand, he anticipated a decline in Income and Super 
Tax of £4,000,000, whereas there was actually an advance 
of £6,545,000, and it is worth noting that direct taxation 
contributed about 64 per cent. to the total tax revenue 
for last The following table shows the actual 
receipts for the year, as compared with the original 
Estimates :— 


year. 


Original 


Estimate of Actual 
Inc. or Dec, Tne or Dee, 
for Year. for Year. 
¢ £ 

Custon o _ = ee 18,000,000 ee 20,614,000 

Ey e = ; a ~~ 12 000,000 , 12.842 .000 

Motor vehicles di 3 av ae GOO LO00 1.473.000 

Estate duties 2 se oo a 1.800.000 1.650.000 

St I ; STO000 , 1.280.000 

Land | house dut 1.510.000 . L3BLo.000 

Income and Super-tax .. ars 3.970000 ., 6,545,000 

E s } i Duty S.000,000.. TOOL000 

( Profits ‘I 3.340.000 ‘ee 5 2AO OO 

Post, ph, and telephone ;: TOOOOGO  .. 2,650,000 

Crown lands . ‘ - - 20,000 40.000 

ly } nary | aoe = 350,000 .. - OOO OLT 
Mis 

Sr ee a tk is GHBSOO000  ,, S38 285 

Ordir or a 1,100,000 LO6OL SST 

| . ia saa ae $2,860,000 .. 37,700,08) 

Buparr Prosercts. 
: 1 ‘ » 

l disclosure of the amount required in the current 
Lithearic | vear fol Debt charges has still to bye made, but 
nt it looks as though the new Kstimates of 
Expenditure in the forthcoming Budgect would be higher 
than the actual outlays for the past vear, and that, 
assuming there were to be no change in the total of 
Revenue, Mr. Churchill would only have a Surplus 
of a million or two to deal with, whereas in a full year 
SIX] CO ¢ the Income Tax would cost about £25.000.000 


nd even for the current year probably about one-half 


of that amount. Not only so, but as L have ¢ x plained 
on a former oceasion, the Exehequer stands to lose 
In the current vear wbout £14,000,000 in connexion with 
in cl taxation remission of a vear ago, while special 
reycnucs from War Stores will be smaller. 


NEED FoR Economy. 

If, therefore, the anticipated reduction of sixpence 
is to made in the Income Tax, it as though 
that course would only be made possible by (a) Reparation 
Payments, 
of Income Tax, and (ce) optimistic forecasts of Revenue. 
As to this last possibility the excellent re ceipts of the 
past year may, perhaps, justify hopefulness, but, on the 
other hand, the present trade outlook is scarcely sug- 
gestive of expanding Revenue. It becomes, indeed, 
more clear every day that, as Mr. MeKenna has so fre- 
quently insisted, the need for a further reduction in 
Expenditure was never more urgent if industry is to be 
relieved from some part of the present crushing burden 
of taxation. 


be looks 


(b) a possible rearrangement of the incidence 


FINANCIAL 


Quiet 
For the reasons I have explained in recent letters, the Stock 
Markets remain in a more or less becalmed condition and, with 
the Easter holidays at hand, to be followed shortly by the Bud- 
get and conceivably by a decision concerning the Gold Standard, 
it is scarcely surprising that there should be a general indis- 
position to increase Commitments. At the same time, the 
underlying steadiness of markets amidst these quict conditions 
should not be overlooked, for, when some of the uncertainties 
referred to are out of the way, it may easily be that activity 
will become pronounced in a good many sections of the Stock 
Exchange. In fact, I think that there are probably very few 
who would not be inclined to take a moderately optimistic 
view of securities, but the difliculty at the moment, especially 
under the monetary uncertainties, is to determine the direction 
of such activities. 


NOTES 


MARKETS. 


* * * * 


Tue OvUrLooK. 

With regard to monetary conditions themselves, the 
position is fairly simple so far as the immediate outlook 
is conecrned. By the time these notes appear in print 
the money market should, temporarily at all events, be easy 
owing to the release of something like £30.000.000 in Govern- 
ment dividends, the effect of which will probably be felt both 


on the money market and on investment securities. More- 
over, in the money market the ease may be all the more 
pronounced by reason of the stagnation of trade. Looking 


a little further ahead, however, it is quite impossible to tell 
what may be the effect upon money rate of our return to the 


Gold Standard if the decision is made in that direction. 
Meanwhile, however. 1 should not be inclined to follow the 
arguments of those who maintain that, because Wall Street 


has recently been exhibiting depression, a further rise in the 
Federal Reserve Re-Discount Rate is imminent. On the 
contrary, it seems more probable that the Federal Reserve Rate 
was raised a few weeks ago because over-speculation was 
discerned and that, the higher Rate having accomplished its 
purpose of liquidating weak positions, the authorities would 
be slow to make any tmmediate further advance. 
* * * * 
Tne ALLEGED * LEAKAGE.” 

Tt speaks well for the manner in which Government secrets, 
and especially those affecting financial affairs, are kept that 
on the merest whisper—siarted nobody wher 
of a leakage of information having occurred in the matter of 
the new issue of Conversion stock, the Tre “SUT should have 
acted with the rigour In Investigating all the circum- 
Not only, however, has investigation failed to reveal 
enuse for the slightest breath of scandal, but it has served to 


knows 


utinost 


stance 


show that ithe cause of the rumour itself is easy of explanation, 
+ * * * 

For at least twenty-four hours before the fact of the issue 
was announeed, all securities had beeome somewhat dull and 
gilt-edged descriptions in) particular. Not only, however, 
was the weakness in British Funds by no means so pronounced 
as would have been th if there had been heavy selling 
based on inside information, but ample ¢ xplanation of th 
oc ral dulline ss of mark t wa to be found mn thre lidectiness 
occasioned by uncertain \ whh regard to tl Ti! wtary 
outlook and Gold Standard prospects, a matter to which I 
referred fully in my letter last week. All tl sume, I ara 
inclined to think that in case of all new Government loz the 
older plan of no announce nt whateve } i” made con- 
eernme the issu until the m ev newspo] is the | or 
course to parsue. In the « of both of t {\ H VOI " 
issucs made this vear, the ymal ann ment has b i 
on the Stock Exchanve ¢ to'cloe} that t mmecdi v 
after business hours. In all the Government's big war | 3 
and other operations, however, the announcement was usually 
made late at night in the House of Commons, followed by the 
details in the Press next morning. A. W. Ke 
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Meant to be 
sat in 


To OuR grandmothers and uncles 
and aunts, chairs were uncomfort- 
able on principle. Easy attitudes 
were regarded with disapproval. 
The Buoyant Chair is an achieve- 
ment of our own age. It is the 
answer we make to the pace and 
pressure at which we have to live, 


FORMALITY, deportment, company 
manners, the straight back, the 
frozen face, cannot survive in the 
Buoyant Chair, which is simply, 
solely, most emphatically and 
beyond any possibility of mistake 
to be sat in. Not to be preached 
from! Not to argue and contra- 
dict from! But to be sat in—and 
while one sits, to be a spectacle of 
passive, oblivious, blissful content. 


WA 


= a — —- i —a 


EASY CHAIRS and SETTEES 

The name “Buoyant” wil be found under 

every cenuize Buoyant Clair ad Settee Most 

giod furnishing Fouses sell Buovant Chairs 
at peces from cix Gtineas. 


Buoyant Sales Department 


Buoyant Upholstery Co. Ltd., Sandiacre, Nort: 
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THE 


CO-OPERATIVE 


PERMANENT 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHED 1884 








INVESTMENTS & MORTGAGES 
REASONABLE RATES & BEST TERMS 


- 22 RED LION SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C. | 


LARGE ASSETS G » ALL INTEREST 
AND RESERVES A); TAX FREE 
. 


WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS 


Ls: <<a o> - <= TTT 






? 
« 





SRAUERSEOSGSESSTSNTSEL2IEG 


RAUSARGALOCUGINGROROENNORE?” SURGE 





SS 
BSUSERELGEREGARNIC 
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LIBERTY CRETONNES 


The Best Designs in the 
most Beautiful Colourings. 


FROM 2/6 A YARD. 


NEW PATTERNS FOR THE SPRING POST FREE. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., Hy ot i 
FIRST PUBLIC APPEAL FSR 70 YEARS. 


THE MAGDALEN HOSPITAL since 1758 has Rescued 
and Trained, Free of Charge, 15,000 Girls. 
£10,000 wanted for Urgent Reconstruction. 

po HELP US. 














Bankers: Messrs. DRUMMOND, 49 Charing Cross, LONDON, S.W 1 





On Sale To-day 


No. 37. April 100 pp. 


Colcur Piates, Maps, Text & Illustrations, 


PRICE—ONE SHILLING. 


BLUE PETER 


THE SEA-TRAVEL MAGAZINE. 


CONTRIBUTORS No. 37. Tale fror i bs, Bes 
Co: mander R. B. Bodilly; Woven Walls, Alfred f. 
Emanuel; The Pearl of Kinvo, A. R. Wetjen; Across 
the Pacific, V. C. Scott O'Connor; The Hole in tne 
Reef, L. A. Dugdale; Kashmir, Lieut.-Ccl. h. 
Butler; Writers of the Sea: Alfred Noyes, Mau:ice 
H. Hirst; Sea Cameos, James G, byte; L. Wildig 
Pendred ; Ship “ James Baines,”’ (colour) painted by 
J. Spurling. with a deseription by Basil Lubbock 
Tie ** Blue Peter”? is published ment! at 


its Offices, 12, St. Mary Axe, k.C.3 
4nd may be had from W. H. Smiru & Son, 
Wyman & Sons, Lrp., and other chief 
Newsagents at home aud abroad, 








THE WARDEN, MAGDALEN HOSPITAL, Streatham, LONDON, S.W.16, 
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Why Spoil 


your Books 


by exposing them to . 
dust and dirt on open 
helves? Why cram |E 
> them into a_ bookcase 
that is almost splitting 
sides for lack 
accommodation ? 

The ideal type of Book- | 
case is the Globe- |f 
Wernicke “ Elastic ” re 
Bookcase which is jf; 
built of interlocking |} 
Units. When your book 
possessions mcrease you 














ils ot 





! UNIVERSAL STYLE } simply add one or more 
' BOOKCASE AS ABOVE } Units, vertically 
| OAK « » £2 rd I horizontally as desired. 
| O 
{ MAHOGANY £9: 10:0 } The Globe - Wernicke 
' Addit 1 O Units 37/6 ea 4 ( h x 
‘ Mal é x 47 H oO. are the originators 
' sit Aa H of the Unit idea. Insist 
os on the genuine and you 
| have a Bookcase that will give lifelong satisfaction. 
British made, world famous for Quality, fine finish, and 
— ility. Contains all the best features in sectional construction, 


ALWAYS COMPLETE BUT NEVER FINISHED.” 








Three Styles: Standard, Ideal, and Universal. 
Send talosue No. 20 B, showing complete ran 
have a Gramophone, ask for particulars a“ 


Glol “Ree 


The Globe We srniche C 


44 Holborn Viaduct, ECA; 
E.C.2 peecmnac outset 


Wernich rd s A 


0) Sid 


S.W.1; 


toria Street. 


82 Victoria Street, 
13 Vict 


LONDON : 
98 Bis asic gate, 








| Very 
close 





friends 











ARON hooldayvs onwards 1 { ol a mans 
\ ests are brought to his desk. It sees 
] ( Wn keep in lis drawet his secret 
els the stroke of his pen in many in 
moments of his hi Naturally, he 
v care to tl election of so close a friend 
s not to be rushed in th choosin 
, of this he will go to nilin ind 
( ol he 1 compiet: ock m 
1 t the pi | ab nd t | 
P 
ik tied _ 4 


ilman. 


& Compaup | 








7 Piet 
Martin's Lane. 


W.C. 


-102 


London, 


101 at. 

























PUNCH 


CORONAS 


1 ai ai S 
Punch Ci pride 
Havana for fragrance and 
\l wle in 3] 
Punch Corona size, 
2/- each. 
49/6 per box of 25. 


Everyvahere. 


of 
mild 


listinet sizes. 


ars 


? 
flayour 











are the best inducement for a good night's 
rest. They are smooth and do not crease 
or cling to the body. 
Let ud t S.P. 44.—Bl ed |i heet»—plain 
cot uw ¢ ! i. ¢ heay lite we 
/ 4 W'¢ re l ey y OI 
’ ; ou Yar : LINEN SHI ETS P pair 
ae 3 (Sis Ie ed 47 ‘6 
, . res = ‘ 3 (Doubk « ° 
e4 . ‘ PLAIN LINES PILLON Ris 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
London B ELFAST. Liverpool 








WILLIAM MARSDEN, M.D. 


This able and humane man, on a cold winter night 
in 1827, found a poor woman dying in a London street 
and tried to get her into a Hospital without success, 
as he did not possess the requisite “ Subscriber’s 
Ticket.” He and his friends, the reiore, determined 


to start a Hospital for men and women which should 





be free from this old-fashi aed: r¢ striction, and the 
name of that Institution is the Royal Free Hospital, 
now in the Gray’s Inn Road, W.C.1. This Hospital 
Was, until quite rently, a e only one in London 
which admitted women as medical students. Anyone 
interested can be shown ovet rs Institution by apply- 
ing at the Secretary’s office. : 
New subscriptions and legacies are urgently wanted. 


The former may be lrrancis Layland- 
Barratt, Bart., Hon. Treasure 














YOU 


Women on 


| WILL HELP THEM? 









rls an ac 
criminally sate cd children under 14 years of a Will 
YOU help them to become seli-respecting citizens? 
The work of reclaiming, trainu | restoring th who 
] ( ucctnn hed to ( ) 


NOW, 


pres 


Ryenys PHAN EVER, 


} 


WILL YOU HELP ? 








LISTEN TO THIE INARTICULA PLEADINGS « the BABIES, who 
ry be ROBBED OF THEIR, Bi RT HR pooled 
unless you |! “ly pou 1" 
IE anes Ber to become Men | We 1 worthy of our Race 
660 Babies eon ol parte of the United Kingdom have been wh free 
Vv I . t 
LONDON, LOSK Hos SPITAL AND HOME 
Harrow Road, n > the new Maternity D was 
opened, owing to the new an 1 sp il treatr it there provided. Please 
send a Donation to the Secretary 
£23,000 required in the !/9th year of its w Tike 
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AT 
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SHORT SEA TOU — 































The BP 4 O. Company dispatch from Tilbury every Frida mail and passenger 
steams of from 10,000 ia 21,000 tons gross, which arriv oe G ibraltar m the 
Tuc rsd morning and Marseilles on the Thursday morning foll ir Re due 4 
tar and hotel “Summer tariffs will be in force between ape ul 24th and mid- 
September. 

From Gibraltar, Vangicr and Casablanca may be ehed by the Bland Lin 
and there is a oom it service dail ihe lau = i aie ra whence one may 
travel into Southern Spain From Cc a a anca th re are cellent motor-car 
erviees to the int r of French Mo " 

Mar ile vith t 1ing Vi its quays and leafy boulevards, is at tive; 
nowt k » are th excursion to ve made in its vicinity; while the Corniche 
Road to the n listant Riviera offers, for motorists, an invitation not eas ’ 
t) resist. 

The arrangements fer p engers in the = & O. Company's vessels are of the 
b: description, and ine a Service of the highe st order. 

a tical details of eee See a in) Master Solidas arrar nents, and of 
the Summer Pr ramme, W ym cripiive matter, will be nt on applica 
tion to the Chief Pa sea ‘Om . iM: anager, FP. H. Grosven r), P. & 0. Hous 
14 Cockspur Street, London, 38 vy. 1 
t SUMMER RETURN FARES 
t Pipe 2nd 
f ‘ya Tour mn cl. 
t a a A—Gibr alt ar and Tangier « £146 £11 
Peasy Aaa B—Gibraltar and Marseilles .. £20 £18 

a to \ C—Gi tar, T nna vr, Casablanca £22 £1 

i ant = D G ibraltar, Meiilla, Oran .. £24 £19 
6 oy “ E—Gibraitar, Tangier, Casa- 

ee te blanca, Marseilles a ae eae 
| ge EES on *s F—Gibra!tar, Tangier, Casa- 

Pi ae “one ou blanca, Oran, etc oe -- £3 £25 

q i—Mar illes, Algiers, . , 
Morocco, Casablanca \ Barina 
| and Gibraltar 5 nee 











eS 
P. & O. and 
B. 1. Regu- 
far Pas 
senger Ser- 
vices. 

Egypt, India, 
PersianGull, 
Burma, Cey- 
lon, Straits, 
China, Japan, 

Mauritius, 
South Africa, 
Australia, &c. 


PICTURE BLOlO) Ce) ON _ APPLIC ATION TO: 


“Ne r Man } 14 Ce or ksy pur St London, SWE 
< torwét 


PE@ House: ‘@3 HGrosve 


Or City Uitice. PrO 








nen ee A a 
a en, 


A ace 

















CANADIAN PACIFic 


ht mh 





WINN 


\\\\ 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST HIGHWAY 


EUROPE 
CANADA 
U.S.A. 
JAPAN 
CHINA 


CANADIAN PACIFIC STEAMERS 
AND TRAINS ALL THE WAY 











uver to New Zealand and 
Australasian Line 


Through bookings via Vv anco 
Australia in conjunction with Canadian 


When in Canada stay at 
Canadian Pacific Hotels 





For fares, sailings, etc., apply 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY {| 
62-65 Charing Cross, S.W.1 | LONDON 
103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 ) *UNYY 


or Local Agents everywhere 

















EAE 


iy 
LINE 

SAILINGS BY MAGNIFICENT 

AND INTERMEDIATE STEAMERS 


SOUTH AFRICA 


AFRICA, MADEIRA & CANARY ISLANDS 
HOLIDAY CRUISES 


from London 


ROTTERDAM & HAMBURG 


REGULAR MAIL 


To 
EAST 


IEEEBEEEE 


fal 


ANTWERP, 








BEES PEEEERRHEEEEREEBEEA 


BAERS 


to 
Fares and Sailings on ap P ‘lication to the Head ae 3 Fenchurch 
Street, Londen, E.C. Branch Offices Southampton 
Birmingham, Le eds, ‘Manel. ster, Liverpool, ‘ond Cheon w. 
ASSESSES ARS ASAPa Ves sBaeao9o995 & 


iF 








THE PRINCE OF WALES’S APPEAL 
FOR THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE. 


“Il APPEAL 


to the men and women of our Empire and, indeed, to all those 
who value the practical example of heroism and hum unity to give 
generously in support of this great Service 


WILL YOU RESPOND ? 


The Institution needs annually 


71,000,000 FIVE SHILLINGS 


and maintain the Life-Boat Service. 
Please send your 5/- TO-DAY and be 
-* Ons IN A nevermsepipadll 


to provide 


Will vou also remember the Life-Boats in your will? 
° There is no par rk from he State. 
Loan Haznowsy, cz F. Sure, M.A, 
Honorary Jreasu: " Secretary. 


LIF E-BOAT HOUSE, 


22 Chaving Cross Road, London, W. a 














FE PE SEE EOSSHESR20S0S88S908980 99 5 aaeae 
. el NO HEATING OR MESSING IN USE 
UNION-CASTLE | IE 


SECCOTID 


(Revd. Trade Mark) 


Found in the Shipyard and the Factory, 
in the Kitchen and 1 in the Drawin 1 
Is indispens 


e also in the 


MERCHANT’ Ss OFFICE 
LITERARY MAN’S STUDY. 








DOCTOR’S CONSULTING ROOM. 
The clean, smart, pin-stoppered tube lies on table or in drawer 
Kemove pin-stoppe r—press lightly at bottom of tu 
} point acts as distributor, and papers are fastened—s! 
—beoks repaired hundreds of services effective ly rendered, 
Replace pin-stoppe: 
Tube 43d. (vest pocket), 6d. and Sd. Sold everywhe: 


McCAW, STEVENSON & ORR, LTD., BELFAST. 





GLOAGC’S 
— SEAL PORT 


DRY 





A VERY ELEGANT TAWNY PORT, SOFT & 


57 /-! T bottles, carriage paid. 


for 10/- 


dozen 


wo trial bottles by yx 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON 
13 BORDEAUX HOUSE, PERTH. 


Famed for Ports far over 100 years. 
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"IMPERIAL WAR RELIEF FUND 


PATRON : H.M. THE KING. 
Presidert: Chairman: Hon. Treasurer: 
The Rt. Hon. The Viscount Cecil of Chelwood Gen. Sir Hubert Gough, G.C.M.G., etc., ete. Sir Maurice Bonham Carter, K.C.B., etc. 


he Council desire to make fox the last time an apps al to the 
generosity of their subscribers. 


The Fund was created to help, particularly by cone entrating 


British effort, in meeting the imme ‘diate needs arising from the 
unse ttlement of political and economic cor ditions cau ‘ed b ne wat. 

he Cor cil are pee sted to bring their activities to an ent d] by thei 
belief the tt t this period 1 of emergenc y is now ending, and to leave to the 
Governments themselv es al nd to the permanent relief Societies the 
task of mee ting the need which must continue for some time to come. 


One such great need continues : that of the refugees in sence, 
sh with the settlement of the m ajority in the summer this, too, 
ould es nearing its end. 

It is especially for this need that they beg assistance for the last 
time, though they cannot be unmindful of existing relief work in 
other countries which has been made possible through the Fund’s 
emergency work. 

While thanking their subscribers most warmly for the great and 
unstinting response which they have always made to the Fund's 
appeals, they feel confident that this last response will enable them to 
be qi ueath a not inconsiderable legacy towards the completion of the 
various activities with which they have now for more than four years 
been occupied. 


A summary of the activities of the Fund from May, 1920, to March, 


1925, will gladly be sent on request by the Secretary. During the first four 
and a half years ‘of its existence the Fund raised, in cash and kind, over 


£811,000 for an expenditure of only 8% per cent. 


Readers of the Spectator have always been the Imperial War Relief Fund: The Save 
among the most generous supporters of the the Children Fund, the Friends’ Relief Com- 
work of the Fund, and it is with especial con- mittee, the League of Red Cross Societies, the 
fidence that this last appeal is made to them. Universities Relief Fund, Albanian Refugees, 
In spite of the many calls now being made Armenian Refugees, Assyrian Refugees, 
upon them, the Council feel sure that the Baltic Red Cross and Child Missions, British 
claims of those whom they have already helped Refugees from Smyrna, British Subjects in 
will not be forgotten. Smyrna, British Subjects in Russia, Polish 
Refugees, Serbian Child Relief, Russian 
The following is a representative list of Refugees, Famine Sufferers in Russia, 
funds and peoples who have been helped by Refugees in Greece, etc., etc. 








Donations of money should be sent to Sir Maurice Bonham Carter, K.C.B., Imperial 
War Relief Fund (Room 87), 26 Gordon Street, London, W.C. 1. 


Gifts of old clothing, blankets, etc., should be sent to the Imperial War Relief Fund, 
o New Hibernia Wharf, London Bridge, S.E. 1. 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1916.) 
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aA \HEAD COUNTRY HOUSES. —— Gloucester. 4 
/ detached cottage in’ picturesque Cotswold Villag d-worl| 
‘ Old Tudor cottage amid charming surroundings. 600 ft Worcest 
acre. New Forest. Charming creeper-clad residence ; rt 
acre, Kent Coast. Exceptionally attractive cottag: sey 


IT IS!” 


The activities of the Bible Society’s colporteurs 
naturally attract public attention as these men go 
about the cities and villages of Eastern and other 
lands. 


is! * said a shrewd Burmese 


own 


** What a sane work it 
Buddhist, 


metheds! 


it contrasts with 
We give an expensive copy of our Scrip- 
tures, written in a language which no one under- 
stands, to our hpongyi (monk), who locks it up in a 
chest and only takes it out occasionally to admire its 
lettering or its binding. 


“and how our 


They translate their Serip- 
tures into every language, and sell the books so cheap 
that the poor ean buy them.” 

* This 


Burman, “ 


religion another 
its books 
In Lower Burma I know a village 
where, after these books came, most of the people 
gave up the worship of images. 
few 


must prevail,” said 
are everyw enemntie influence is 
all-pervasive. 


They pay «a man a 
a month and he does the work of a 


ee 


rupees 
hundred monks! 


The spreading of the written Gospel is sane work 
in making men wise unto salvation in many 
countries. 


Wil! you support it? 
Contributions will be warmly weleomed by the 
Secretaries, The British and Foreign Bible Society, 
116 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.. 4. 








BOOKS 


REVIEWED OR ADVERTISED IN 

THIS OR ANY OTHER JOURNAL 

an be obtained through any bookstall or 
bookshop of 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


Head Office: STRAND HOUSE, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


paris] 1,250 Branches [URUSSELS 

















“Prepaid € lassitied Advertis sements, 








RATES. 
Minimum 20 Words (Two Lines) 


Every 


oe Four Shillings, 
Additional 10 Words (One Line) Two Shillings. 
Less than 10 Words charged as a line. 





Instructions should be addressed to— 

PREPAID CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS DEPT., 
THE SPECTATOR, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
Louden, W.C, 2, by first post on Tuesday of each week. 

VN" [LL anyone sugvest loc lity. with a9 or inere ving 

tion where 4 sn PREPARATORY SCHOOL (hy d 

£ » Ti t ] \ ( t tiard W 6 

For Sale and Co Let. 

" J ks. 1M WING, 25 SOUTHWICK ST. HYDE PARK, 

aVi \ ha nished ree © let to Pritish gentlewome: Lach room is litted 

— Use of baths and telephones, Write lor appeintinent, 

Mr t P ' “iy ht 4 





' x Be _ - < 2 é ; 
i\ ISS IRONSIDE Ss BUI 
mi JOUKNALISTH AND SECRETARIAL TRAENING 


Prospectus o uppleation, ¢5 Gower t Wt, & 





with tennis. Sussex. Ideal Bijou Cottage amid 
acre, Somerset, Interesting old West-country cottag 
Golf, &e, S. Devon. Picturesque thatched farmlhowus« 

two acres. Full particulars of the above and selecte: 
MOSS AND GRAY, Specialists in Country Cottag 


W.1. Phone Mayfair 1559, SS, -« Conduit Sty 



































\ JANTED, by woman-writer, furnish d bachelor FLAp 
central, long let Essential entirely self-contain t of p> I. 
Box 1278, the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.4 . p.—W 
=—= 
Appointments, Xc., Vacant and Wantyy, 
ce. 
THE 3oard of Inland Revenue invite applications ¢, 
permanent appointments to the position of Exan t Estat se 
Ottice, London, of the Inland Revenue Department, on the ‘ 815. r ty 
The higher posts of the Office are graded as follows * - 
Controller of Death Dutir we £1 20K 
Assistant Controllers of De ath Dutir 3 
Principal Clerks = ae es £750 s 
Assistant Principal Clerks ‘a 2 £50K r 
Tn addition to salary cost of living bonus is payable at t 
the Civil Service generally At the present time this additi - 
£244 -L19 £696 for Examiners , 
Applicants must be qualified Solicitors or Articled Clerks 
| Final Examination, and must be between 2L and 25 years of ay April 1 
in reckoning age for this purpose a candidate may deduct tf ime s 
His Majesty's Forces between August 4th, 114, and Decer 1919. Pen 
ference will be given to ex-Service candidates and in particula - ae 
men, i any, with temporary service in Governinent Depart 
In special circumstances an initial salary of £165 or £180 (ex ' 
be viven, provided that the candidate is over 22 or 23 years « \ 
Candidates selected tor appointment will be referred to t Ci “ery ( 
miscioners for the usual medical and other enquiries, subj 
admitted to serve on strict probation for a period of two yea { 1 satisfa 
completion of probation they will be finally certificated for est t. Tr 
not be allowed to practise as Solicitors or to take out Cert ‘ . 
to practise, or to accept any fee or reward whatsoever for | 
services. 
Forms of application may be obtained fr om the Director of Est ts. Inland 
Revenue, Somerset House, London, W.C. 2. The la late f 
will be April Isth, 1925. 
JNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
The University will shortly proceed to award Two 1 tv I ‘ 
Travelling Studentships, each of the value of £275 for or 1 tl | 
graduate Studentships of the value of £150, lhe Studentst t both 
internal and External graduates of the University Applicat | ted 
form) must reach the Principal Officer, University of Lond > Kensingt 
S.W. 7 (irom whom further particulars can be Obtained) not lat M 
U NIVERSITY OF LONDON.— The Senate invite appl 
ior the University Chair of Greek tenable at Ur ty Colle 
£800 (plus a gratuity of £100) Applications (12 copic 1 t 
than first post on May 27th, 1925, by the ACADEMIC RhGis i hAl 
ot London, South Kensington, London, S.W. 7, trom wi 
may be obtained, 
YAREERS FOR EDUC ATE 2 GIRLS.— Uni Trait 
in Secretarial Method, Six to twelve months Re- i ti 
wnded and posts after training secure od through Appoint ts D 
CENTRAL EMPLOYMENT BUREAL AND STUDENTS CAl iS ASS 
ot Russ a yen Wat 


CIATION (INCORPORATED), 





Xr. 


LONDON, SW. oD) 


Lectures, Sede. 





POLYTECHNIC, 


B uae oie wie 





ROLERT H. PICKARD, DS I s 
AWARD OF TATE SCHOLARSHIPS FOR SESSION 
The examinations for the award of scholarships in Engineering, 5 1 
Domestic Science will be held on Tuesday, June 9th, 1925, ani 
days. The scholarships vary in value from £20 to £5u per annum wi 
and are tenable for three years, 
Last day of entry, April Isth, 1925, 
Full particulars on application to the Principal, 
TEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART. 
L PARIS—New York, (Italy —- Dec, to Apri 
Professional Art Training—Interior Anchitecture and Decoratin I J 
Costume Design; Hlustrative Advertising; Period Kescarch Peacl l 2 
Special Lectures, Inquiries solicited, Sessions whole year Address ; SECRETAN 
9 Place des Vosges, Paris 





COLLEGE, EDINBURGH.— Post scholastic 


wt RATHEARN 











trainings in Cookery, All Domestic Arts. Gardening and Pou 
dential), Diplomas awarded. Extensive grounds Motoring, Dancing, ul 
Travel Yours arranged. Hus. Prospectus trom PRINCIPAI 
— 
NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, — Erdington, 
Birmingham (Ling’s Swedish System) offers complete Teacher's Training 
(Women) in Swedish Educational Oyama ties, Medical Gymnastics and Massaze, 
Dancing, Hockey Lacrosse, Cricke Tennis, Netball, Swims y Anat 
Hyziene, Physiology, &e. Lhree te Course, Prospectus on applicat 
’ ‘ear . peucentn YeRVES ver ROP 
VROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOt 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE ROEHAMPTON LAN! >.) 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, 
Chairman and Hon, Secretary, Mr. ©. G. Montefior M.A li 
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| 
| x 
eo ~~ ‘ sc ie v- E , j , . 
Ds iTIHL the coming of Easter and all that it implies, there is a tendency in ig 
S| human nature not only to rejoice in the arrival of Spring, but to look ls 
with proportionate distaste on all those things which, metaphorically, are ; 
3 still dim with the fogs of winter. This germ of discontent is respon- ls 
. sible for the domestic fever known as Spring-cleaning, and though many people IB 
deplore the Spring offensive carried on by good housewives, yet the principle is is 
S| sound, Just as the New Year is a time for mental and spiritual stocktaking, so is i 
=| Kaster an excellent period in which to make an inventory of one’s material belong- Id 
* ings. Many a carpet, many a sofa, many a “ family treasure” has been ruthlessly ig 
ie consigned to outer darkness alter critical inspection in the Spring sunlight, and 5 
bs many a man has suddenly realised that his pictures, above all, are indeed a poor is} 
3 reflection of the world in which he lives and an indifferent substitute for the art et 
is which he really admires. This Spring, therefore, the Medici Society has prepared ls 
5 a specially illustrated booklet containing many suggestions towards the choice of iE 
g suitable Medici Prints for the home. A Medici Print is a picture which has come is 
ke down to posterity as a masterpiece of its age, and it has nothing to fear from the is 
ie bright Spring sunshine or the searching gaze of the domestic reformer. These Ie 
Dl suggestions towards the choice of Medici Prints should also encourage peop!e to E 
psi give an [aster present whichis less commonplace than the Christmas trifle. ‘There 
i are fewer to be given, and the few should be better. In the same way it will help 
é towards the difficult problem of choosing wedding presents, for a picture is, at the 
ke lowest, an intelligent alternative to silver and cut-glass, and runs no risk of duplica- 
's tion. The new list may be had free of charge; the complete Medici Catalogue 
S| containing 280 illustrations can be obtained post free for 1/-. 
ti 
2) The Medici Society is publishing this Easter a new series of Laster Greeting 
ie Cards at 6d. each. Printed in two colours, and illustrated in some cases with repro- 
bea] ductions of Durer woodcuts, these cards provide an ideal form of greeting between 
Pj] those who wish to commemorate the greatest Christian festival. A List may be had 
“al on request. 
fall Those people who intend to spend their Easter holiday abroad should not fail 
tay to send for particulars of the Society’s new series of Travel Books, The Picture 
| Guides; a series for which Mr. Punch predicts “a warm welcome at the hands of 
| past, present and potential travellers.” Ikach volume contains some 200° photo- 
gravure illustrations, and is so different in character from the conventional euide- 
book that the Ilegkly Hestminster says “ they are even fit to be carried by well- 
bred persons in the street.” The latest volume, Jont Blanc, is by Roger Tissot. 
landers and Hainault, by Clive Holland, will appear shortly. The Volumes 
already published include The Jtaltan Lakes, Grenoble and Thereahouts, The Prenech 
Riviera, and The Land of St. Francis of Assisi. All good booksellers stock these, 
and a detailed prospectus of the Series may be had from The Society. 
S| 
is Write for catalogues or visit 
ia ee . 9 ° 
| The Medici Society’s Galleries, 
Ret % 
ie 7 Grafton Street, Bond Street, W.1. 
is| 63 Bold Sireet, Liverpool; and 121 Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 
a) The Medici Society of America will gladiy send 
het a list of the Medtct Prints post free on application 
fi} to Department L., 755 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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